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“OUR AVL COMPU-DOBBY LOOM 
BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN ; 
CREATIVITY AND PRODUCTION. 


When handweavers Paul Bianculli and 
Victor De La Rosa were named Most Prom- 
ising Designers at the prestigious 1985 
Cutty Sark Awards in New York City, a 
dream that had begun in late 1983 with the 
purchase of an AVL Compu-Dobby System 
reached its culmination. 


Bianculli partners Victor De La Rosa and Paul 
Bianculli. 


Paul Biancullt, San Francisco, California 


The AVL 60" Production Dobby Loom can be converted 
into a Compu-Dobby Loom in less than fifteen minutes. 


“Fusing an Old World process with state- 
of-the-art computer weaving techniques is 
the most exciting thing we’re doing right 
now’ says Paul, a self-taught weaver of 
seven years. 

During the last year alone, the “Bianculli’” 
line has been featured in the pages of 
Esquire, Vogue, and GQ. The clothitselfis a 
marvel, built layer upon layer, from bits of 
rayon cord, cotton canvas tape, filigrees of 
ribbon, and handspun yarn. Up to 60 differ- 
ent yarns go into one piece of “Bianculli” 
fabric. 


“The original reason we invested in the 
AVL Compu-Dobby Loom” says Victor “was 
to get people to think differently about fabric 
and what’s really possible.” 

‘Today, we’re exploring new areas, 
unique types of cloth, new shapes, and un- 
usual forms. The AVL Compu-Dobby Loom 
is an indispensable part of our team effort.” 

“AVL bridges the gap between creativity 
and production. We feel it’s the perfect loom 
for the 80’s.” 


AVL LOOMS 


601 Orange St. Dept. 201 
Chico, California 95926 
(916) 893-4915 


Send $2 for complete catalog 


AVL. Now the possibilities are endless. 
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Gaza Bowen’s “Sunday 
Funny Papers” of cut 
and sewn leather are ce- 
ment-lasted. See page 
56. Cover photo by Mi- 
chael Kirkpatrick. 
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How to get perfect fit 
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It’s a difficult, costly risk, but the carpets are as rich as flowers 
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Combining weave structures 

The weave structure used by Rhoda 
London (No. 3) appears to be that worked 
out by Gertrude G. Greer and described 
at length in her book, Adventures in 
Weaving (Charles Bennett Co., 1951). 

Greer took “100 old and well-known” 
four-harness drafts and blended them into 
50 eight-harness drafts, “which makes 
it possible to weave, on one warp and with 
one threading, three primary patterns 
and many intermingled treadlings.” She 
says that “about 300 different designs 
have been made, and more are possible.” 
The 50 blended drafts and notes on 
each one are included in her book. 

Other weavers who were members of 
the Contemporary Handweavers of Texas 
at that time are also familiar with the 
technique. It is fascinating and fun! 

—Eunice Gifford Kaiser, Odessa, TX 


Take the bark, but save the trees 
...I was recently called by a basketry 
student whose instructor gave brief cedar- 
bark-peeling instructions similar to 
those in “Chilkat Spinning” (No. 1). As a 
forester, I feel compelled to add my 
comments. Before peeling, get permission 
from the landowner. While removing bark 
from one third of the way around won't kill 
the tree, it opens it to rapid infection by 
disease organisms. A diseased tree is far 
more susceptible to damaging factors, 
which may combine to kill the tree... . 
—Laura A. Dahl, Sedro Woolley, WA 


Abruzzi linens 

I was so thrilled to find Joanne 

Mattera’s article about her grandmother's 
linens (No. 3). I, too, have the last of the 
beautiful linen yardage woven by my 
grandmother, Anna DeChellis Mariani. 

I assume it was woven in Abruzzi, 
Italy, before her marriage and emigration 
to the United States. I remember 
sleeping under the wonderful woolen 
blankets that she’d woven. We also used 
her linen pillowcases. The bolt of cloth I 
now have is, I think, for bath towels... . 

It seems so ironic that my 
grandparents came to this country and 
worked so hard to educate their 


Technical journalist wanted to join the 


editorial staff of Threads magazine. 
Successful candidate will have personal 
involvement in the fiber and textile arts, 
plus a strong background in writing and 
editing. Photographic and drawing skills 
are assets. Must be willing to relocate to 
western Connecticut and travel on the 
job. Send letter and résumé to 
Personnel Director, The Taunton Press, 
P.O. Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 





children, who in turn saw that their 
children also went to college, and now I 
return to the craft of my grandmother. 
The full circle once again.... 

—Ann White, Pittsburgh, PA 


Serger rebuttal 
“Needles, Loopers, and Knives” (No. 3) 
was an excellent and informative article 
as far as the general use and description 
of overlocks went, but your comparison 
chart contained a rather large and 
important inaccuracy. The Husky Lock 430, 
which the chart shows as having no 
guarantee, in fact has a better guarantee 
than most overlocks: 2 years on parts 
and free labor for 90 days... . 

—Harvey Federman, Kew Gardens, NY 


...IT was quite upset about the 
comparison chart. It misrepresents Riccar 
Lock in a big way. Every day I sell, 
service, sew, and sing Riccar Lock. The 
new Riccar Lock 343 handles all 

weights of knits and wovens, contrary to 
what Robbie Fanning states. It can also 
handle heavy threads through the loopers 
like most other sergers can... . It comes 
equipped with a rolled hem foot that 
snaps on like a charm... .The Riccar 
Lock 343 has a five-year warranty, not a 
one-year guarantee. 

The last comparison on the chart lists 
the suggested retail prices, and Riccar 
Lock’s figure reads $250. The truth of 
the matter is that it’s closer to $599. 

Riccar Lock 343 also has a special 
feature that no other serger has— 
differential feed, which means there are 
two sets of feed dogs. One feeds at a 
constant, normal speed, and the other 
can be set to feed faster. This aids in 
the sewing of rib knits, for example, 
that would otherwise expand during 
serging. The feed dogs can also be set to 
ruffle fabric... . 

—Rochelle Savage, Port Orchard, WA 


I have just seen your overlock 
comparison chart in the February/March 
issue. Our product was completely 
misrepresented. To demonstrate how 
poorly this was researched, the Riccar 
and the Pfaff are made by the same 
factory under the exact same 
specifications. They have the same motor, 
same feed system, same tension 
assemblies, same loopers, same Knives, 
etc. It is the same machine with a 
different wrapper. You have even listed 
the wholesale price as the suggested 
retail... .I suggest you check your facts on 
the other brands, as Brother makes the 
Husky Lock, and Juki makes the Bernina. 
—Craig J. Neal, Marketing Director 
Riccar America Co., Atlanta, GA 





...Please note the following 
corrections to be made in the Bernina 
Bernette column in your serger chart: 
Stitch length changed with—S, D; Length 
of guarantee—1 year; Retail price—$599. 
The information in your article is very 
clear and thorough, but I’m surprised to 
read a generally negative tone... .I 
would think your magazine would wish to 
support the entire sewing and 
needlecraft industry, without negative 
references like “the current fabric-store 
pitch” or “this pint-sized fad.” I don’t 
believe the serger is a fad any more 
than the microwave oven proved to be. 
Furthermore, to come out and state 
that certain categories of customers “do 
not need” a serger is especially 
defeating to the industry. Overlock sewing 
is proving to be the shot in the arm the 
industry has needed, and it is attracting 
entirely new customers, especially 
teenagers, as well as regaining the 
previously latent sewer. We can’t afford 
to dismiss these potential customers, or 
the industry will continue to shrink. 
—Ann Price, Educational Manager 
Swiss-Bernina Inc., Hinsdale, IL 


Robbie Fanning replies: Thank you for 
making our comparison chart as accurate 
as possible. The information in the 
original chart came directly from 
questionnaires returned by the serger 
companies, including Riccar. 

For a future article, I am researching 
the pros and cons of owning a 
computerized sewing machine, and I’d 
welcome input from readers. Are you 
happy with your machine? Why or why 
not? Please write to me in care of Threads 
magazine, and please be specific about 
your machine’s brand name and model 
number, about how long you’ve owned 
it, and about the different kinds of things 
you sew with it. 


Createx pigments 
I am hoping you can give me some 
information on the Createx textile 
pigments used by Elizabeth Gurrier 
(No. 3, page 39). 

—Donna Yackey, La Mesa, CA 


Editor's note: Createx textile pigments 
are made and sold by Color Craft Ltd., 
Box 936, Avon, CT 06001; (203) 282-0020. 


Dye-recipe query 

...I1 found Julie Levy’s “Stretching Fabric 
in Small Spaces” (No. 3) very worthwhile. 
However, there is a serious problem with 
the dye recipe on page 38. 

First of all, Ludigol was 
misspelled....Then it mentions adding 
“4 oz. to 10 oz.” of sodium alginate. That’s 
a lot. Is this recipe for 3 gal. of dye 
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“Join The Excitement” 


If you love to sew?! 
Sew-It Seams: is for you! 

Sew-It Seams is an informational publica- 
tion concerning all aspects of the sewing 
industry. We are dedicated to com- 
municating new ideas, helpful information, 
and related services to our readers. 
* Educating and inspiring sewing people is 

our goal! 
* Make more efficient use of sewing time 

through short cuts and self knowledge! 


~ Improve self confidence! 


* 


Exciting, illustrated, educational articles! 


* 


Special emphasis on reader participation! 


We bring ideas and skills that keep you 
informed, save you money, and add flair to 
your sewing creativeness. 

We would enjoy having your opinions to 
customize our publication for you. 


nana 
ADVERTISING SPACE AVAILABLE 
CONTRIBUTING WRITERS WELCOME 


“Sew It Seams” Charter Membership $15.00 
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Cerulean Blue Lita! 


Seattle, WA 98111-3168 U.S.A. a 445-1144 


The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 


is a careful reproduction Flax Wheel made here in New England 
with a few changes to keep modem spinners happy. 
FEATURES 
¢ Double Drive System 
e 1/2” Oriface 
¢ New Larger Bobbin 
e Step Pulley with 13-22-1 
and 10-22-1 Ratios 
¢ Laquer Finish 
e Easy Change of Ratios 
with Step Pulley 


Look and Try It at a Dealer Near You e For more information write to 


The COUNTRY CRAFTSMAN 
P.O. Box 412 Littleton, MA 01460 617-486-4053 


Dealer inquiries invited. 





mixture? The beginner would be wise to 
make no more than 1 qt. 

How much “diluted fixative (baking 
soda)” should be used? If you don’t use 
enough, you waste all your time and 
ingredients. How will the dye be 
fixed?. ..The author mentions covering 
the work with “a sheet of plastic so the dye 
will fix slowly as it dries.” This is called 
“patching.” My dye books say that for 
batching you add sodium carbonate (soda 
ash, washing soda) to the dye, not baking 
soda. However, if you plan to steam-fix 
the dye, you use baking soda... . 

—Carolyn Hendricks, San Francisco, CA 


Julie Levy replies: Ludigol is indeed 
misspelled. It is also called Resist Salt L or 
ProChem Flakes by other distributors. 

I use a three-part recipe. Parts A and B 
may be stored in the refrigerator. Part C, the 
dye, should be mixed just before use. 


Part A—Sodium alginate thickener 

¢1 tbsp. sodium hexametaphosphate 
or Calgon 

¢©32 0z. warm water 

°8 tbsp. high-solids sodium 
alginate powder, or 4 tbsp. low-solids _ 
sodium alginate 

¢ Isopropyl alcohol 





Mix sodium hexametaphosphate in 
water. Premoisten alginate powder with 
enough alcohol to dampen. Dissolve 
alginate in sodium hexametaphosphate 
solution. An electric mixer helps. Set 
aside for % hr. to gel. 


Part B—Stock solution 

°18 oz. warm water 

*41% oz. urea 

¢2 tsp. Ludigol or equivalent 

¢4 oz. to 10 oz. alginate thickener (Part A) 
Mix the first three ingredients. The 

amount of urea may vary between 6 tbsp. 

and 10 tbsp., according to the 

weather—increase it when dry, decrease it 

when humid. Now add enough thickener 

to make the solution honeylike. 


Part C—Dye and fixative 
«4 tsp. to 2 tsp. fiber-reactive 
dye powder 
el tsp. sodium carbonate 
el cup stock solution from part B 

Use all available safety precautions at 
this stage: respirator, exhaust hood, 
gloves. Mix the dye powder with enough 
water to make a paste, and mix the dye 
paste with stock solution B. Then mix 
sodium carbonate with enough water to 
dissolve. Mix with dye and stock 


solution just before you are ready 
to use it. 

Fixation—H-series dyes must be 
steamed for 20 min. to 25 min. MX-series 
dyes may be covered with plastic for 
24 hr. in order to fix slowly while 
they dry. 

I should have specified the use of 
steam with baking soda (sodium 
bicarbonate) for fixing fiber-reactive 
dye. Baking soda has a pH of 8 when 
unheated. It breaks down to sodium 
carbonate when heated and then has the 
necessary pH of 10 to 10% to allow the 
dye molecules to bond with the fiber. I 
prefer to use sodium carbonate. I rinse 
the fabric in several baths of warm water. 
Then I add 1 tbsp. of Synthrapol 
detergent to my rinse water. The 
Synthrapol may be an irritant, so be 
sure to wear gloves. I rinse out the 
Synthrapol with hot water, then with 
progressively cooler water, until the water 
appears clear and free of soap. 

I must admit that I never follow 
recipes exactly, whether I’m cooking or 
dyeing. I respect both cooks and dyers 
who achieve repeatable results, but my 
choice is to use herbs, spices, and color 
according to taste. 


LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 


Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps (Authorized Service Center} 
VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents - BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service - Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
24865 5 Mile Rd. #2 Redford, Michigan 48239 (313) 534-2277 


Happiness is working with wool! Knit- 
ting, weaving, sewing, or quilting is all 
more fun when you use wool. Wool is 
the fiber of superior warmth and qual- 
ity. Woolis soft, natural, resilient, and 
easy to handle. 





Be inspired by our 100% wool yarns 
(both domestic and imported), sweater 
patterns and kits, sheepskin-sweater kits, sheepskins, wool quilt batting, and com- 
plete line of looms and weaving equipment. Or, let us process your wool into quilt 
or spinning batts. 


aes” 


Send for a wool care pamphlet from the folks who raise the wool. 


Sugar River Farms, Inc. 
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The Smocking Horse Collection 


 Smocking Patterns and Plates 
- 15 new designs 
¢ Imported Natural Fiber 
Materials and Laces 
. English ‘Pima Cotton, Swiss ‘Batiste, 
Silks 
- Swiss and French Laces 
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+ New - Smocking with Silk Ribbons 


Call or send for free brochure (ssae) — $5.00 for fabric samples 
The Smocking Horse Collection (216) 521-4699 
Janice Andrews « 1311 Ramona Ave. « Lakewood, Ohio 44107 
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SILK CORDS 


Thirty colors, alllengths and sizes. 
Each hand crafted to your specifications. Great for jewelry. 


SILK FROGS 


Hand knotted Chinese frogs used for clothing closures. 
A must for quality garments. 


SILK TASSELS 


Available on cords or order just tassel. 
Thirty colors, different styles, sized to your needs. 
Send $3.50 for color samples and information to: 
© THE CORD COMPANY 
\Y Dept. TH, 5611 Virginia, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 
» (816) 333-6851 
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Water Street, Springvale, ME 04083, (207) 324-4455 
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_- Quilting Frame _ 

e Solid Oak Construction 

e Simple Assembly — No Tools Required 
e No Stapling or Tacking to Use Work Piece 

e Use for Quilts, Needlepoint, Embroidery 

e Adjustable Tilt-Top e Six Sizes from 30” to 120” 


e From $130 Complete or Order Plans 
and Hardware Only $23.95 
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AD-A-HARNESS LOOMS® 


— Traditional Quality— 


AD-A-CAD/CAM SYSTEMS” 


—Trendsetting Innovations— 





MANUFACTURED BY _ 


MACOMBER LOOMS 


P.O. Box 186 Beech Ridge Road - York, Maine 03909 - 207-363-2808 
—ESTABLISHED 1936— 





Call or write today for our new catalog. 


June/July 1986 


Washing an antique rug 
How can I wash a Turkish prayer rug? 
—Loretta Green, Bethel, CT 
Patricia Ewer replies: Before washing a 
valuable antique textile, determine 
whether washing is warranted, as it can 
be risky. It may irreversibly damage a 
textile with very brittle fibers, 
extremely degraded areas, or dyes that 
bleed. Routine vacuuming is usually the 
safest and most effective cleaning, and it 
may be the only cleaning a rug needs. 
One reason for washing, however, is to 
remove embedded soil, which inhibits 
fiber luster and causes serious abrasion. 
Another reason is to remove stains 
that may attract insects or accelerate 
fiber deterioration. 

To determine whether or not washing 
is feasible, separately test each of the dyes 
in your rug. With an eyedropper, put a 
few drops of cold water on the color and 
blot the spot with a clean white cotton 
cloth or blotter paper. Then retest each 
color, first with warm water, then with 
warm water and detergent. Take particular 
care where repairs have been made, as 
these areas of color may be the most 
unstable. Check carefully for bleeding 
on deep-pile rugs; you may not notice it 
until the rug is almost dry, when it is 
too late. 

If the dyes prove to be stable, inspect 
the rug’s overall condition. Secure loose 
threads, knots, and fringe. With a 
colorfast thread in a contrasting color, 
whipstitch damaged areas, or baste a 
loosely woven fabric patch over them. The 
contrasting thread and patches will 
make these areas easy to find after 
washing so permanent repairs can be 
made. Next, vacuum both sides of the rug 
well to remove loose surface soil. 

Wash the rug in a container large 
enough to accommodate it flat or with a 
minimum of folds. Use water that is at 
room temperature and that has been 
deionized and softened. Soak the rug 
10 min. to 15 min. to swell the fibers 
and loosen soil. 

Drain this bath, and mix a neutral 
detergent with water in a bucket. The 
mixture should be 2% detergent. 
Conservation labs use Orvus WA Paste, 
made by Procter and Gamble. You can 
also use mild liquid detergents, such as 
Dreft, Vel, Ivory, and Joy. Gently 
sponge the detergent mixture into the 
rug—onto both the front and back if 
soiling is considerable. Fill the washing 
container again with warm water, 
soaking the rug for up to 45 min. You may 
gently agitate it up and down with the 
sponge or by hand to push the water and 
detergent through the rug. If the rug is 
folded, occasionally move the folds to 
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keep the cleaning consistent. Be careful 
when moving it; it will be very heavy, and 
weak areas can tear easily. 

Drain the washing solution, and let 
the rug soak in a series of rinse baths for 
10 min. to 15 min. each. Again sponge 
the rug to force water through it. Continue 
rinsing until the water runs clear. 

To allow for faster drying, blot excess 
water from the rug with clean sponges, 
cotton mattress pads, and towels. 
Carefully move the rug to its drying 
location. The rug will be very heavy, so 
support it sufficiently. Lay the rug, pile 
side up, on a flat surface. A screen 
surface lets air circulate beneath, as well 
as above, the rug, and the rug will dry 
faster. Avoid artificial heat sources and 
sunlight, as they might produce uneven 
drying and promote color changes. Cover 
the rug and wrap the edges with fine 
cheesecloth. The cheesecloth will collect 
any residue from the rug’s surface that 
may wick to areas such as fringe. 

The rug should dry in 12 hr. to 24 hr., 
depending on the relative humidity. It is 
best to plan your washing on a dry day. 


Toxicity of wax 
Pve noticed references in Threads to the 
toxicity of wax and am concerned about 
the paraffin wax P’ve been exposed to in 
candles, in honeycomb, to seal preserve 
jars, to give chocolates their gloss, and 
so on. Can you tell me more about this? 
—Priscilla Penny Fitch, Nahant, MA 
Ted Rickard replies: In spite of your 
lifetime exposure to waxes, they are 
probably doing you no harm. The major 
problem for surface designers is that wax 
will smoke and give off decomposition 
fumes if it is overheated, or if heat is 
applied directly to it. In addition, wax 
can catch fire and should be melted only 
in a double boiler. 

According to the literature on health 
hazards, the effects of wax fumes are 
short-term. Smoke inhalation produces 
strong and painful irritation of the nose, 
throat, and lungs, as well as of the eyes, 
but the irritation should disappear in a 
few days if the victim is moved quickly 
to fresh air. Smoke inhalation causes most 
deaths in house fires, however, and I 
suspect that continued inhalation of wax 
fumes and smoke will dispose one to 
long-term problems in later life. 

The answer to the problem is fairly 
simple. Do not overheat wax, and be sure 
to provide constant ventilation in the 
workroom. If the source of ventilation is 
an exhaust fan, the air movement 
should not cool the wax too fast, but it 
should remove fumes and vapors. 

The other problems with wax would 
not affect the surface designer: 





Chlorinated synthetic waxes are toxic; 
some solvents used in wax processes are 
extremely hazardous. 


Follow-up on silverfish 
and firebrats 

In response to Deborah Lerme 
Goodman’s inquiry about silverfish and 
firebrats (Threads, No. 3), Verlynn 
Frost, DeWitt, NY, suggests: A possible 
solution to the problem of silverfish 

and firebrats is to use the herb costmary, 
or “Bible leaf” (Chrysanthemum 
balsamita). This herb was put in the 
family Bibles of our ancestors to keep 
silverfish from eating the pages. 

Use the dried leaves or dried sprigs 
much as you would use cedar chips to 
discourage moths. I have used a large 
sprig of dried costmary in the back of 
cabinets, where the dampness caused 
by sweating pipes attracts insects like 
silverfish. Be sure the herb doesn’t get 
wet, however, or it will mildew. 

Costmary has a clean, slightly 
pungent aroma. It is easy to grow in 
different soils and climates. I have 
grown it in sandy soil in Michigan, clay 
soil in Tennessee, and I now grow it in 
New York State. One plant grows quickly 
into a large clump 3 ft. to 4 ft. tall and 
is quite hardy once established. 

To dry the herb, hang it in an airy 
place, just as you would other herbs. It 
isn’t necessary to dry the leaves if 
you're using them in a book. 


Follow-up on picking up 
and knitting 
In response to Charlotte Biro’s 
explanation of how to pick up and knit 
(Threads, No. 3), Jean Dickinson, 
Woodland Hills, CA, comments: The 
directions imply that one should pick 
up a ribbing stitch in each stitch along the 
edge. This is correct at the top edge of 
knitting, but not along the side, as fora 
V-neck or an armhole. If you were to 
pick up one stitch for every row, there 
would be too many stitches, and you'd 
end up with ruffled ribbing, since the 
number of rows per inch is normally more 
than the number of stitches per inch. 
The rule is to pick up three stitches 
for every four rows. Alternatively, you can 
measure the edge and multiply the 
number of inches by your stitch gauge in 
order to get the exact number of 
stitches to pick up. 


About the answer people: Patricia Ewer 
is an assistant conservator at The Textile 
Conservation Workshop in South Salem, 
NY. Ted Rickard is the manager of 

the Resource Center of the Ontario 
Crafts Council. 
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Even A-line hems 
To evenly adjust the fullness of the hem 
on an A-line skirt, first pin the hem. Then 
cut a length of seam binding that is 
long enough to travel around the top of 
the hem and overlap slightly where the 
two ends of the binding meet. Pin the 
seam binding to the hem while easing 
the fullness of the skirt fabric. 
Machine-stitch the seam binding to 

the hem, stretching the binding between 
the pins. As you stretch, hold the 
binding in front of, and behind, the 
needle to avoid putting pressure on the 
needle. After it’s stitched, the binding will 
resume its normal length and gather in 
the fullness of the hem as it does so. Ona 
very wide A-line skirt, run a basting 
thread in the hem and gather the hem 
slightly to take up the ease first. 

—Ruth S. Galpin, Southport, CT 


Neater hems 
For quick, durable, bulkless hems, 
zigzag the raw edge with a close 
stitch—twice if the fabric is ravelly. 
Fold the hem inside to the desired length 
and press. Sew two or three evenly 
spaced rows of straight stitches to secure 
it: Two rows 14 in. from bottom and % in. 
apart look good on slacks; two or three 
rows 4 in. to ¥% in. from the bottom and 
¥g in. apart are good for skirts. 

—B. Randy Johnstone, La Luz, NM 


Hem stitching that is too tight will 
cause puckers, and stitching that is too 
loose will cause sags. To make neat 
handsewn hems, fold the hem to the 
appropriate length, and pin and press it. 
Then pin the fabric to a small pillow. With 
the pillow on your lap, hand-stitch 
toward yourself, keeping the fabric taut. 
This will keep your stitches even. 

—Ellen Maurer, Boulder, CO 


An easy way 


to gather fabric 

Lay a piece of heavy thread (buttonhole 
twist, crochet cotton) next to the seam 
line, on the seam allowance side, and 
sew a narrow Zigzag stitch over it. (Be 
careful not to catch the thread in the 
stitching.) Then pull the heavy thread to 
form gathers. The zigzag stitches make 
a channel, so you can pull the heavy 
thread through easily, without tugging 
or breaking threads. 

This method works especially well for 
gathering long ruffled curtains, but is just 
as useful for short gathers, such as on 
sleeve caps. Simply keep your zigzag 
stitches within the seam allowance, and 
no stitches will show when the garment is 
put together. 

—Corinne Elworth, Orrtanna, PA 
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Stitching in the ditch 


Here’s a fast method of finishing the 
inside of a waistband, collar, or cuff, 
without hand-stitching. After stitching 
the seam, turn under the raw edge and pin 
it % in. below the seam line. Machine- 
sew on the right side of the fabric, in the 
“ditch” of the seam. While stitching, 
pull the fabric apart gently, on either side 
of the seam. The machine stitching will 
be virtually invisible on the right side of 
the garment, and the inside will have a 
clean, finished look. 

—Janaford Jones, Altadena, CA 





Wrong side | 


Stitch in seam line. 





| Right side 


_ Side 





Transfer dots 
for smocking 
I have found a quick, cheap way to get 
the dots I need to guide the placement of 
gathering threads for hand smocking. 
With a water-soluble marker and a 
yardstick, I draw parallel lines on the 
fabric the required distance apart (usually 
¥% in.). Then I draw parallel lines the 
same distance apart at right angles to 
them. The fabric will look like graph 
paper. I use the intersections of these 
lines for the gathering, just as if they 
were transfer dots. The lines also make it 
easier to keep the smocking stitches in 
the right position. 

—Elizabeth Mattfield, Long Beach, WA 


Wax removal 

Unwanted wax drips are a frustration 

for every batik artist. We usually deal with 
these drips by “incorporating them into 
the design.” Joy Wood, a friend who does 
batik, taught me a trick for removing 
small areas of wax from cotton fabric. It 
also works on heavy silks such as noil, 
but it will burn fine silks. When in doubt, 
try it first on a test piece. 


Holding the fabric in your palm, 
thoroughly moisten the area around the 
wax spot. Then cover the wax spot with 
a small pool of water. Heat the tip of a 
screwdriver in the blue flame of a gas- 
stove burner. Briefly press the hot tip of 
the screwdriver on the wax spot. The 
pool of water will prevent it from burning 
the fabric. The wax should lift out of 
the fabric and float in the pool of water. 
You may need to repeat this procedure 
several times before the wax is totally 
removed. Apply more water each time. 
If some wax remains, repeat the process 
on the back of the fabric. If the wax 
still does not lift out of the fabric, the 
screwdriver is probably not hot enough. 

Let the fabric dry, and continue to 
work on your batik. The original wax lines 
may need to be touched up. 

—Sarah Young, Watertown, MA 


A safety tip 

for fiber-reactive dyes 
Fiber-reactive dyes are among the safest 
dyes, but if you’re careless with the 
powder, you can develop an allergy. Of 
course, when measuring dye powder, you 
should always wear a dust mask 
approved by the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH). But what good is that if there’s 
spilled dye powder around your work 
area when you take the mask off? 

Here’s how I solved the problem. My 
dye vat is a 15-in. by 19-in. by 5-in. plastic 
tray—the kind busboys use—that I got 
from a restaurant supply house. It’s easier 
to dye cloth in something flat like this 
than in a bucket. Place the unopened jar 
of dye powder, a measuring spoon, and 
a small container of hot water in the tray. 
Have a wet paper towel ready. Open the 
jar, measure the dye into the water, stir it, 
and screw the cover back on the jar. 

Then wipe the outer surface of the 
jar—especially the area at the base of 
the lid—with the paper towel to pick up 
any grains of dye, and put the jar away. 
The inside of the tray now becomes your 
dye vat, and you don’t have a separate 
measuring area to clean up. 

While some suppliers sell fiber- 
reactive dyes in screw-top plastic jars, 
most seal them in plastic bags. Once 
opened, these bags cannot be satisfactorily 
resealed. Transfer bagged dyes to screw- 
top jars when you first open them. Do this 
inside the tray, and wear rubber gloves 
to keep the dye off your hands. 

—Carolyn Hendricks, San Francisco, CA 


Haveatip you'd like to share? We'll pay 
$25 for each tip we publish. Send details 
and sketches or photos to: Threads, 

Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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A Silk Worker’s Notebook by Cheryl 
Kolander. Interweave Press, 306 N. 
Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; 
1985. $12, paperback, 155 pp. 

Fiber artists who appreciate quality 
will want this book. Cheryl Kolander 
covers the topic of silk from the moth 
to the care of the garment in your closet. 
Those interested in processing silk from 
the cocoon, dyeing it, or bleaching it will 
find good, clear instructions. For 
spinners, Kolander writes about 
yarns—their twist, ply, and function. 
Both weavers and knitters are given a 
helpful appendix. There is also 
information for the collector on the care, 
display, and storage of silk. The 
glossary, an alphabetical listing of silk 
fabrics, a list of suppliers, and a 
bibliography make this book a useful 
reference tool. 

Kolander gives more than just hard 
facts, sharing anecdotes that reveal her 
love of silk. A reverence for the fiber 
grows as one reads her book. Through 
quotations, she provides a glimpse of 
the treasured position silk holds in many 
cultures. Color and black-and-white 
plates illustrate the quality silk brings to 
fabric, to a towel, or to a tapestry. To 
quote A Silk Worker’s Notebook, “In the 
realm of fiber, silk is as jewels.” 

This paperback is a revised, less 
expensive version of the original 1979 
limited edition, which was hand-bound 
with actual silk samples. New drawings 
have tightened the format, but some 
interesting quotes were cut in the 
revision. However, this book still offers 
the best information available on silk. 

—Marcia MacDonald 


The Book of Machine Knitting by 
David Holbourne. B.T. Batsford Ltd., 

4 Fitzhardinge St., London W1H OAH; 
1979, $11.95, paperback, 120 pp. 

This is an excellent introduction to 
machine knitting. Holbourne, expert and 
knowledgeable, presents concepts 
clearly and simply enough for a beginner 
to work through the process alone. The 
book is well illustrated and proceeds 
logically through the principles of 
single-bed knitting. Holbourne goes 
beyond the average machine manual in 
his explanations of basic stitches and how 
they are combined and expanded. 
Double-bed work is not covered at all. The 
only problem with the book is that 
references to specific machines are dated 
because of advances in knitting- 
machine technology over the last few 
years. Even the earliest electronic 
models are not mentioned. However, 
Holbourne’s information remains 
relevant to the new machines, and any 
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knitting-machine dealer should be able 
to bring you up to date on current models. 
—Susan Guagliumr 


A Machine Knitter’s Guide to Creating 
Fabrics by Susanna E. Lewis and Julia 
Weissman. Lark Books, 50 College St., 
Asheville, NC 28801; 1986. $35.95, 
hardcover, 266 pp. 

Here, at long last, is the definitive 
book on machine knitting! This book is 
concerned not with garments as the end 
result but with the stuff garments are 
made of—beautiful, creative fabrics. 

This is not a beginner’s book, but it is 
not just for advanced knitters. Anyone 
who can knit independently with 
machine and manual should be able to 
work through the information. The key 
word here is work. This is not a book to 
read, digest, and put on the shelf. It is a 
source to be used at the machine. There 
are no sweater patterns, quick-and-easy 
techniques for garment construction, or 
rehashing of knitting-machine manuals. 

The first five chapters of this two-part 
book explain the basic stitches, the 
machines, and some of the accessories. 
Four of the most common machines 
(Brother/Knitking, Singer/Studio, 
Passap, and Superba/White) are cross- 
referenced throughout, and early on, 
the authors explain the particulars of 
each. Older books and periodicals are 
machine specific, requiring the knitter to 
own a given model to use the information. 
Lewis and Weissman have taken a generic 
approach, presenting their material so it 
is relevant to all Knitters, no matter what 
machine they own. 

By explaining how a fabric is 
constructed and how a machine must 
function to produce it, Lewis and 
Weissman have written a book unlike any 
other. Part Two is replete with diagrams 
and photos of fabrics. Every method or 
technique described is accompanied by 
a chart indicating the cam settings for all 
four machines. Although punch-card 
charts are shown, the material is also 
usable for electronic machines because 
of the way the cam settings and needle 
functions are explained. Jacquards, 
plating, pile fabrics, intarsia, short rows, 
inlays, embossing, and lace are among 
the fabric structures covered. 

Color photos of the fabrics aren’t 
included, but this is the only fault I can 
find. A Machine Knitter’s Guide to 
Creating Fabrics is a brilliant success. 

—Susan Guagliuma 


About the reviewers: Marcia MacDonald 
is a suk worker in Villanova, PA. Susan 
Guagliumi is a machine knitter and a 
contributing editor of Threads magazine. 
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Artisans from China 

work silken magic 

Silk, the queen of fibers, seems to 
whisper the essence of China. And silk is 
the raw material being transformed into 
brocades and embroideries by artisans 
from the People’s Republic of China 
before the bedazzled eyes of museumgoers 
in five North American cities. 

Entitled “China: 7,000 Years of 
Discovery,” the exhibition features 
extensive displays of China’s 
remarkable scientific, technical, and 
artistic achievements. It has already 
made six-month stops in Seattle, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Toronto, and Boston {where I 
was entranced). Its final American stay 
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will be at the Southwest Museum of 
Science and Technology in Dallas, from 
June 15 through Dec. 15. 

The centerpiece of the exhibition is 
the two-man drawloom and the exquisite 
brocade fabric being produced on it by a 
pair of weavers, two of a handful of people 
who still practice this 1900-year-old 
craft. The wood-and-bamboo loom, one of 
only two left in China, towers two 
stories above the museum floor and 
measures 15 ft. from front to back. 

Master weaver Ye Yong-Zhou, who 
throws the sequential shots of colored silk 
weft, and his drawboy, He Bin, an 
apprentice, work in an easy rhythm 
synchronized by sound cues. For each 








At the drawloom, master weaver Ye Yong-Zhou pauses to display his silk brocade, which contains 
343 threads per square inch, and his finely tapered shuttles. At right, drawboy He Bin pulls the 
leashes to lift the required warp threads. Photos by Tom Laudenslager. 
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weft pick, Yong-Zhou depresses two of the 
loom’s 16 treadles, which control the 
formation of the fabric’s ground. At the 
same time, Bin, perched above the loom 
behind the harnesses, pulls back on a 
group of leashes—long cords attached to 
the individual warp threads needed for a 
specific row of the pattern. When these 
warp threads are lifted in a predetermined 
sequence, the effect of a nearly infinite 
number of harnesses is obtained. 

The massive column of thousands of 
leashes seems hopelessly complex. Many 
museumgoers asked, “But how does he 
know which threads to pull?” Further 
observation reveals horizontal separator 
cords intertwined with the vertical leashes. 
The drawboy, by pulling down on the 
next separator cord in the sequence, 
brings forward the correct group of 
leashes for that specific pattern row. 

The pattern I saw being woven dated 
back 900 years to the Sung dynasty. 
Through an interpreter, Yong-Zhou 
explained that although weavers 
sometimes create their own patterns, 

60% of the products of his workshop in 
China are traditional brocades, taken 
from a standard reference book. This 
pattern had an ivory-colored silk warp 
and eight weft colors, the thread as fine as 
human hair. Three weft colors were 
retained throughout the weaving to create 
background. The others were switched 

to emphasize pattern. Each weft color is 
wound onto a wooden shuttle with 
tapered metal points on the ends. When a 
color is not in use, its shuttle parks on a 
built-in shelf at either side of the loom. 

Under workshop conditions, two 
weavers can produce from 6 in. to 12 in. of 
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yardage a day. In the museum, because 
they periodically stop to display the 
finished fabric, they manage only about 
4 in. a day. The finished fabric contains a 
staggering 9,600 warp threads, or 343 
threads per square inch. 

Yong-Zhou, of Szechwan province, 
began brocade weaving at age 13, under 
the tutelage of his elder relatives. He 
served as a drawboy for three years, then 
progressed to four years of study in 
weaving. Fortunately, the Chinese 
government is committed to preserving 
this heritage. He and the other 
craftspeople in China who can operate 
the drawloom also work in brocade 
workshop-factories that use the Jacquard 
loom, the mechanized derivative of the 
drawloom, to mass-produce old patterns. 

The elaborate mechanism of the 
drawloom is not the only apparatus to 
produce fine fabrics—so can such simple 
tools as needle and thread, especially in 


Fiber R/Evolution 


A long time in the making, heavily 
promoted and held in the Midwest in the 
dead of winter, Fiber R/Evolution 
opened last Feb. 6 at the Milwaukee 
Museum of Art. The two-part show stands 
as a historical document, with its share of 
curatorial vagaries. It defines 18 fiber 
artists working from 1950 through the 
80s as revolutionary because they took 
the medium of fiber into the realm of 
sculpture. And it explores how that 
concept has evolved in the hands of a 
(sometimes) younger generation. 

On the main floor, where a dozen 
large-scale works hinted at the scope of 
the exhibit downstairs, a crowd of 1,300 
heard Judith Bettelheim, feminist art 
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the hands of Yuan Lianhua, a master of 
double-sided embroidery. This technique 
entails using hair-fine silk threads and 
a tiny needle to embroider simultaneously 
both the front and back of a fabric. It 
usually produces the same image, though 
mirror-reversed, on both sides. Lianhua, 
however, went even further. When she 
flipped over the wooden frame that held 
her graceful picture of a crane, the 
museumgoers gasped, for the image 
emerging on the back was that of a 
peacock, in perfectly finished detail. 
Lianhua carries another thread of a 
different color at the back of the fabric. As 
she stabs into the fabric with her 
threaded needle, she also catches the back 
thread to hold it in place, in much the 
same way that a sewing machine produces 
a stitch. She uses no mirrors and works 
from the front only, though she can see 
the position of her hand beneath the 
sheer silk-and-nylon-blend gauze fabric. 


historian at San Francisco State, talk 
about sculpture during the second half of 
the 20th century. She contended that 
the publicized, male avant garde’s use of 
familiar objects was nonthreatening to 
the predominantly male critics, curators, 
and gallery owners, whereas women 
making art out of their common 
experiential textile objects were 
threatening. She traced the women’s 
movement, exemplified by Judy Chicago 
and Miriam Shapiro’s “Woman House” 
project, to the foregone conclusion that 
all material can be art in the right hands. 
If these 18 “revolutionaries,” then, 
were concerned with playing with fiber in 
space, that concern takes the form of 
displaying the traditional textile 


———— 





Yuan Lianhua shows her double-sided, double- 


image embroidery: crane on one side (left), pea- 
cock on other. Photos by Tom Laudenslager. 


Double-sided, double-image embroidery 
is a new technique developed in 1980 by 
Lianhua’s colleagues at the Hunan 
Embroidery Research Institute. Lianhua 
learned the art of embroidery from her 
mother and is renowned in China for her 
skill. She is able to stitch without 
glasses or other optical aids for about two 
hours at a stretch. Then she eases the 
eyestrain by doing eye exercises 
recommended by the workshop. 

Lianhua lightly paints her own 
designs onto the gauze with a tiny brush. 
Intricate images, like the piece shown 
above, may require a full year to complete. 
She has more than 700 colors of silk 
thread at her disposal—a far wider range 
of colors than is available in the West. 
The layers of satin stitch, gradual color 
changes, and the natural luminosity of 
silk make her finished pieces shimmer 
with reflected light, like faceted 
jewels. -—Janice Steinhagen 


structures themselves—interlacements 
or loopings or other arrangements of 
fibers (Ed Rossbach, Francoise Grossen), 
enhancing those structures (Lia Cook), 
elaborating them (Sherri Smith), or 
personalizing them (Ted Hallman, Dorian 
Zachai). The natural inclination of fiber 
to become vessel is explored (Ferne 
Jacobs, John McQueen, Kay Sekimachi); 
the tradition of wall relief takes new 
directions (Neda Al-Hilali, Warren 

Seelig, Cynthia Schira, Jean Stamsta); the 
architectural, space-defining 

possibilities of flexible, flowing, and 
drapable materials are logically 
examined (Gerhardt Knodel). And the 
impetus to create, from yielding 
material, a three-dimensional presence 
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possessing humor, perhaps, life, and 
references to familiar ritual is given rein 
(Claire Zeisler, Lenore Tawney, Sheila 
Hicks, Walter Nottingham). 

But at the panel discussion the 
following night, where 8 of the 18 
participated, the revolutionaries 
disclaimed rebellion as a motivating force. 
They claimed rather a natural 
inclination for the medium and 
considered the possibility that they 
preferred not to compete with the painters 
and sculptors. They discussed the 
preponderance of women in the field and 
what, if anything, that meant, and 
argued almost passionately about design 
function versus concepts in their work. 

Sheila Hicks asked, “How about 
saying something about society [in our 
work]?” Knodel responded, “Do you 
assume that we are not?” Nottingham 
retorted, “To see all design and no 
content is to see our work in a very narrow 
way. I care that you see magic, but I 
don’t care what you see. To say there is no 
content is simply not true.” Hicks 
apologized, stating that she was just trying 
to get the conversation on a more 
serious plane. And Knodel summed up by 
saying that one asserts one’s 
humanness with the fiber medium, that 
while he may not deal directly with the 
troubles of the world, may not challenge 
as painters and sculptors do, it is 
because there are fundamental differences 
in the reasons they make their pieces.. 

Commenting on the “Evolution” section 
of the show, Knodel noted that much of 
the work at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee gallery occupied traditional-art 
space: the 4-ft. by 6-ft. wall space of a 
painting or the pedestal-set space of 
sculpture, implying that few of the 


Plucking Angora rabbits 
Plucking is essential to the life of the 
Angora rabbit. It must be plucked about 
every six weeks the year round, or it 

will groom itself the way a cat does, form 
a big hair ball in its stomach, think 
itself full, and starve to death. Bette Anne 
Wallace, of New Milford, CT, breeds a 
friendly English variety of rabbit that 
doesn't scratch. At a recent 
demonstration, she showed two snow- 
white young adults and several brown 
babies of various shades. Needless to say, 
they were all as cute as bunnies. 

It takes about an hour to remove the 
rabbit’s long, soft fibers, pulling gently on 
the fur. The fibers of the adult rabbit 
are about 4 in. long (a new German variety 
has 8-in. fibers), and they do not need 
to be carded. The thick, dark undercoat 
should be left intact. Wallace 
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“evolvers” were using the qualities that 
allow this medium its power in space. 
Larry Lippold is one exception, arranging 
his 6-in.-high rayon-flock pieces in a 
20-ft., taped-off square on the gallery 
floor, where they’re constantly nearly trod 
upon and destroyed (see back cover). In 
the hands of the evolvers, the 
revolutionaries’ concerns have become 
exaggerated. They search to make rigid 
forms (often vessels) from a flexible 
medium (Kiyomi Iwata and Norma 
Minkowitz, silk and glue), to push 

textile technique and structure to an edge 
(Sheila Fox’s solid plaiting), and to find 
surprising ways of using the structural 
properties of new materials (Lanny 
Bergner’s aluminum-screen organic forms, 
Connie Utterback’s fused-edge nylon- 
mesh overlapping surfaces). And they 
make art from common objects of a 
textile environment (Tamiko Kawata 
Ferguson’s safety-pin planes, Kary] 
Sisson’s clothespin-and-zipper 
manipulable basket forms). 

Neither the revolutionaries nor the 
evolvers, however, dealt with the garment’s 
sculptural or psychological concerns. 

This is surprising, considering that soon 
after fiber was made into baskets, it was 
made into clothing, and the impact of 
dress on civilization seems to be up 
there somewhere with the importance of 
being able to carry things. The closest 
this exhibit came was Estelle Akamine’s 
fiberglass-screen garment-as-container 
forms and Sheila Hicks’s hospital-garment 
pile and her evocative army-shirt mural. 
But nothing remotely wearable. 

The three jurors for the “Evolution” 
section based their final choices on studio 
visits to the artists and are, happily, 
responsible for the variety of perspectives 


mistakenly denuded the first rabbit she 
ever plucked. One rabbit will yield 

Io lb. of fiber at a time, valued at about 
$50/lb. Wallace keeps and plucks from 
25 to 50 rabbits. 

Wallace brushes her animals once a 
week to keep their hair from matting. She 
houses them in cages with wire floors so 
the droppings fall through the mesh and 
don’t mess up their coats. She spins 
their fur onto existing yarn for strength; 
alone it is too soft to hold its shape. 

Then she crochets one-of-a-kind outerwear 
garments to sell. Though Wallace doesn’t 
sell plucked fur, rabbits are available for 
about $30 each. They live five to ten 

years if protected from wind and direct 
sunlight. —Patricia Byers 


Betty Anne Wallace plucks ¥ lb. of angora from 
her rabbit every six weeks. Photo by Byers. 
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and degree of life shown here. Mildred 
Constantine, of New York, visited the West 
Coast artists; Mary Jane Jacob, of 

Chicago, went East; and Neda E]-Hilali, of 
California, covered the Midwest. 

Mary Jane Brite, of the Milwaukee Art 
Museum, with the help of guest curator 
Jean Stamsta, of Hartland, WI, nurtured 
the idea for the show from 1982 
discussions among a group of artists 
that included the late Ruth Kao (then 
gallery director at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee and maker of silk 
tapestries), Walter Nottingham, and 
Sheila Hicks. Two solid years of work later 
(with expenses that $30,000 in grants 
made a small dent in), the resulting 
114-piece invitational spanning 38 years 
that gathers pieces from 50 collections, 
together with the lively 41-artist, 
100-piece juried sequel, is a remarkable 
event for the art and fiber communities. If 
either section comes anywhere near 
you, go see it. —Betsy Levine 


A four-color catalog of the exhibit, with 
one piece of work reproduced for each 
artist, 1s available from the Milwaukee 
Art Museum, 750 N. Lincoln Dr.., 
Milwaukee, WI 53202, for $20 plus $3 
postage. The travel schedule for the exhibit 
is as follows: Indianapolis Museum of 
Art, Indianapolis, IN—through June 1 
(invitational); Galleries of the 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, CA, and 
University of California, Riverside, 
CA—Oct. 24-Dec. 15 (juried); Brockton Art 
Museum, Brockton, MA—Jan. 16-Mar. 22, 
1987 (juried); DeCordova and Dana 
Museum and Park, Lincoln, MA—Jan. 16- 
Mar. 22, 1987 (invitational); Wichita Art 
Museum, Wichita, KS—May 15-June 15, 
1987 (invitational and juried). 
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“Ancient and modern weaving are 
Surveyed impressively with some 
of the finest examples extant of 
woven fibers and feather work and 
extraordinary selections from an- 
cient Peru and Persia. ’—Rita Reif 
New York Times. 


“A sumptuously illustrated history 
covering tapestries, embroi- 
deries, fabrics and sculptures it- 
erally from A to 2.’—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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“Christo’s ‘Surrounded Islands,’ Sassanian fabrics, ancient 

tapestries and Sonia Delauney’s silks—this extensive history 

of textile art covers it all, with 140 color and 175 black and 

Mae photographs. An impressive overview.”— Washington 
ost. 
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Notes 





Polyester in Japan 

Originally, polyester fibers were round, 

long, uniform synthetic monofilaments, or 

single-strand fibers. However, when 

Japanese researchers at Toray Rayon 

Company, one of Japan’s largest 

manufacturers of polyester, realized, upon 

close examination of silk fibers, that 

pune, they are not 

ee Oe straight and uniform, 

but inconsistent, 

they developed 

a trilobal 

' monofilament, which, 

\ in its irregularity, is 

ee iis: \ more like silk. 
Fabrics made from sillook, as the 

fiber is called, catch the light and shine 

the way silk fabrics do. There are 

several variations of the basic sillook 

fiber. Depending on the degree of 

shrinkage of the fibers, the fabric 

can be sheer or dense and nubby with a 

lot of body. 
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Sewing without Singer? 
The Singer Company, whose name is 
almost synonymous with sewing, may go 
out of the sewing-machine business. 

The company, more than half of whose 
revenues derive from aerospace 
electronics, with products such as flight 
simulators, navigation and guidance 
systems, and tactical-control systems, is 
considering spinning off its less 
profitable sewing-machine operations to 
shareholders, who would receive less 
than a share in the new company for each 
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Recent developments in Japanese 100% polyester, most of them from 
Toray Rayon Company. Left to right: Two samples of textured polyester 
Sibers, double-woven, with one layer of polyester shrunk in finishing to 
create pleated effects; fine wiry mesh—white warp and black weft; soft 


Next, the chemists made a slit in the 
diameter of the sillook trilobal polyester 
monofilament and created an even 
more irregular fiber, which they called 
sillook royal. When it moves, sillook 
royal fabric sounds like silk. 

Further examination revealed that, 
plied together, the thin polyester 
monofilaments still created a fiber that 
was too flat. In order to disorganize the 
fibers, air and space are put in as the 
thread is being formed. The woven threads 
create a fabric with a soft, silklike drape 
that allows the skin to breathe. If the 
process of disorganizing the fiber is 
exaggerated, a polyester slub yarn similar 
to raw silk and known as tetoase is 
produced. Some of the new polyester 
fabrics so closely resemble silk fabric 
that it is almost impossible to tell 
the difference. 

Excell is another recent invention. A 
polyester fabric resembling suede, it is 
formed by long, thin fibers layered 





share of Singer they own. A decision 

isn’t planned until summer, however, and 
the spin-off would then require three to 
four months to complete. 

The new company, which would 
manufacture furniture as well as sewing 
machines, would be allowed to use the 
Singer brand name. The old company, 
however, would retain the corporate 
name. Thus, although Singer sewing 
machines would continue to be 
manufactured, they would no longer be 
made by the Singer Company. At the 


together and needled under heat. 
Polyester fibers are also brushed under 
heat, then woven in a twill structure to 
look like wool jersey. 

Polyester can appear new and 
different, completely unlike natural 
fibers. For example, there is a new 
cellophane yarn made of translucent 
monofilament that reveals a rainbow of 
colors when held up to the light. This 
fiber creates a stiff fabric that looks 
incredibly like a thin, crusty layer of 
snow. Another polyester fiber, when 
woven, looks like a fine, lacy mesh of 
copper wire, yet it is soft, light, flowing, 
and appealing to the touch. 

There are also new techniques for 
treating and finishing the woven fabric. 
Some fabrics are combed and softened 
to appear like natural fabrics. Others are 
crinkled, pleated, heat-set and melted; 
the resulting fabrics would be impossible 
to create with a natural fiber on a 
loom. —Andrea Stix Wasserman 


twill with a fine hand; silklike polyesters—two black-and-whites that ima- 

tate raw suk, nubby black-and-peach; gold metallic combined with black; 

two cellophane yarns; sillook that was shrunk after weaving; and irides- 
cent fine wiry polyester. 


present time, Singer sewing machines are 
manufactured in Italy, Taiwan, and 
Brazil. —Mary Galpin 


Janice Steinhagen is a weaver and an 

art teacher in Mystic, CT. Betsy Levine 1s 
an associate editor of Threads magazine. 
Patricia Byers, of Sandy Hook, CT, makes 
and sells a line of women’s neckwear. 
Andrea Stix Wasserman, of Brooklyn, NY, 
has been studying textiles in Japan. 
Mary Galpin is an assistant editor of 
Threads magazine. 
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EXCLUSIVELY SILK: 


The Silk Free 


A DIVISION OF SELECT SILKS INC 
DEPT T 802 76. WHONNOCK BC CANADA VOM 150 


Over 50 quality silk yarns and fibres 
mail order only 
samples $3.00 





THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, 

Wheels, Looms, Accessories, Weekend Hand 
Spinning Workshops, Free Brochure. 


703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 


In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies SU 





~ A spinning wheel that’s great for the 


experienced spmner, as well as begmner. 


HE KISSEL ELECTRIC SPINNER 
lets you spin fast, easily and uniformly. It's completely 
portable (weighs only 5 lbs.)and measures 12”x12”’ Runs 
at three different speeds. 
An economical way to spin; easily affordable as a 
first or second spinner. Beginners, too, especially like the, 
fact that it does not require them to co-ordinate their 
hands and feet for its operation. They can spin 
right away! 
Kissel Electric Spinner .. *60.00 
CarryingCase, Birch ....40,00 
Carrying Case,Fir ............... 30.00 
Extra Spools,eagh...............5 3.00 


e . ® ; ‘ 
Kissel Electric Spinner — =~ 
If not available at your dealers, order direct. Send check or money order to: 
The KISSEL SPINNER CO, Dept. B, 606 South Rural Street, Hartford, Wisconsin 53027 










ae | Wisconsin residents add 5% state sales tax. | x 








Store Hours: 
M-F 9:30-5:00 
Sat. 10:00-4:00 






12 Perkins Street 
Dept. 105-T 
Lowell, MA 01854 
617-937-0320 





HUB MILLS 
FACTORY 
STORE 


“Factory to You’ Prices — 


YARN 


Wool, Mohairs, Silks,- Imported & Domestic 
for Hand & Machine. Knitters - Weavers 


Buy by the pound & SAVE! 
(Cones, Hanks, Skeins) 


Send for sample sheet (126 samples) 
only $2.00 


Visa & Mastercard Accepted 
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YAR Ni S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L. © © ivi S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE e NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders e fleece e other fibers e weaving accessories « books 
eee 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction e Write for brochure e College credit 


THE rs »ndliton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 * Jordan Rd. « Sedona « Arizona 86336 * 602/282-3671 


No need to depend on recipes for your twills! 
Use a logical approach to understand their 
construction, then design YOUR OWN four to 
. eight harness fancy, braided, interlocking, 
"= corkscrew, decorated, and waving twills, or 
crepes, waffles, and shadow weaves. 150 B&W 
» photos, nearly 300 patterns, 120 pages, soft 
: » cover, $11.95. 

= ite) AND, using the Landis soft cover book WARP 
#2 WITH A PADDLE, BEAM WITHOUT PAPER, 
learn to warp and beam like a professional. 35 
pages illustrated in detail, $6.95. Postage, 
$1.50 per copy, $.25 add. copy. Dealer inquir- 

les invited. 


THE UNICORN 
P.O. Box 645 T 
Rockville, MD 20851 


TWILL DERIVATIVES 
Lucille Landis 
(2nd printing). 


Knit seamless socks & legwarmers 
on the AUTO-KNITTER. Mittens, 
too! 


An old idea with modern refine- 
ments, manufactured from metal 
castings by Harmony Knitters. 


Send #10 SASE for a picture of 
the machine and more information. 


Norma & Kerry Bogan 
HARMONY KNITTERS INC. 
RFD 1 Box 1650 

Harmony, Maine 04942 

(207) 683-2035 
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X Workshops With 


LEWIS KNAUSS 


Asst. Prof., Moore College of Art 
* Computer Design 


SS 





7/14-17 
* Machine Knitting 
SUMMER 6 ART Pr . 
Skidmore College Designing Woven Fabrics 
Saratoga Springs, 7/1- 18 
NY 12866 * Weaving Art Fabrics 
7/21 - 8/8 


Also workshops in photography, computer graphics, 
silk-screen, monotypes; housing - 518/584-5000, X 2372 


PATTERNING AND CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


A Newsletter For 
Costumers And Technicians 


Bus Line 


from Bobby oo oloper 


11 ISSUES FOR $10.00 SAMPLE ISSUE $2.00 


COSTUME TECH 
140 GLENDALE-SUITE 243 
LAKELAND, FLA. 33803 

813-686-2642 


Supply Sources Answers to Problems 


Now, Making The Stunning 
Sweaters of Kaffe Fassett IS 
Easier Than Ever 


with Kaffe Fassett Sweater Kits by Rowan Yarns. 


Everything you need is at your fingertips — all the exact 

colors and variety of natural fiber yarns gathered for you 

in sufficient quantities, the same buttons, simple-to- 
follow instructions and crystal-clear charts. 


Materials and directions conveniently on hand, all that’s 
left for you is the joy of discovering how to handle many colors 
easily and what little effort it takes to knit up the rich and intricate 

patterns in Fassett’s designs! 


For a complete list of all Kaffe Fassett’s Sweater Kits now available, 
send $1.00 (refundable) with your name and address. 


Special Offer. Save $3.00 off the ° 

nie of LOU Fassett’s best-selling Wild & 
GLORIOUS KNITS, 35 Designs for 
Sweaters, Dresses, Vests, and Shawis! 
Send $25.00 postpaid (Mass. 
residents add $1.25 Sales Tax) for 
book and you'll receive a $3 Rebate 
Certificate redeemable with 
purchase of a Sweater Kit. You'll 
also receive a free complete list 

of kits. 





Name 


Address 


State Zip 


Send check or money order (do not send cash) to: Wild & Woolly Studio, 
1800 Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, MA 02173. 617/861-7717 
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LER RS: FIBERS 
DERS-FIbBERS 


Rebecca Medel 


LOOM, OFF-LOOM 
SURFACE DESIGN 


TENNESSEE TECH. UNIVERSITY 

APPALACHIAN CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
Write: Director, Box 347 A-1. Route 3, 
Smithville. TN 37166. (615) 597 6801 





| I FA & Non-Degree Programs 
ri . 
ii 








™E DROP SPINDLE oo." 


Unique Hand-Dyed Yarns (805) 922-1295 


Silk, Mohair, Wool & Cotton 
Natural & Hand-Dyed in Outrageous 
& Subtle ie Vatriegatee Colors | 


Samples $2.00 


WHOLE SAL 


DYES for Fabric Design 
COTTON — WOOL — SILK 
BATIK — PAINT — STENCIL 


ven ven’ 
LIQUID Reactive Dyes 
PROcion Reactive Dyes 
Ciba Kiton Acid Dyes-Washfast Acid Dyes 
TEXTILE INKS & Pigments 
ALL SUPPLIES 


Cibacron F Reactive Dyes 


We are an EXCELLENT Source! 
SPECIALISTS IN FABRIC COLORATION 


come di _——=—. 
hemical © Dye 


P.O. BOX 14, DEPT. T NC. 
SOMERSET, MASS. 02726 
PHONE: 617-676-3838 
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<—arol & Pat 


original inc. 


HANDBAG & ACCESSORY 


Easy to Sew L, KI i 
Selection of gold and Mig wlll 
silver chains RI 


Our kit + your fabric = professional results 
in less than 3 hours 





Full size patterns and clearly illustrated instructions 
Genuine Fa-cile® frames — from 8” to 17” in 3 styles 


PUT-ONS by Lois are uniquely different appliques 
individually handpainted on Ultrasuede® 


New slide seminar available, “From Kit to Exquisite Handbag” 


For our complete catalog send $2 and your name, address 
and zip code to: 
Carol & Pat Original Inc. 
P.O. Box 1252, Dept. T 
Springfield, VA 22151-0252 


OR CALL: 1-703-938-9710 








Patented Knitting Calculator 


Uses the principle of a sliderule-in the shape of 
a wheel You'll wonder why it wasn't done be- 
‘fore. Calculates the number of stitches and 
rows you need when writing a pattern- or when 
changing the gauge of a pattern. Make one 
setting (line up the wheels) and all the calcula- 
tions are performed for the entire project ! 


$5.75 ppd 
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The Yarn Yardage Guide or How Much Yarn Do | 

Need to Knit This ? Estimates how many yards it takes to knit all types of 
sweaters in worsted or sport weight yarn. Copyrighted YARN-O-GRAPH 
automatically tells you how many skeins you'll need-- No Multiplying or 
Dividing! A Patternworks exclusive $1.00 ppd 


European Knitting Needles - New to U.S. 
e QUICK-KNITS - Unique shape built for speed! 





e COLOR-CODED FRENCH NACRES- flexible and durable 
Popular needles in Europe... HERE AT LAST! 





FREE Catalogue With Order. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


Patternworks e Box 1690 Dept. T40 e Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 
= Se ee ee a Sa ae 
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(“ontact nearest 
Distributor ior 


JARY INC. 


8562 KATY FREEWAY, SUITE 154 

HOUSTON, TX 77024 

@ (713) e465 02515 
Dealerships 


Available 


Wide range of fashion colors. 
Uniform thickness. Color fastness. 
Strict quality control. 


Machine washable/dryable. 


Correct winding of cones. 
Customer satisfaction guaranteed. 
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These swimsuits were 
made by Grace Callaway 
and several of her students. 


Ss ewing your own swimwear is easi- 
er than you may think, and there 
/ are advantages too. You get better 
quality at a lower price, the style 
and color you want, perfect fit, and a chance 
to be creative. Making a swimsuit takes 
very little time and will provide you with a 
feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment. 





Materials—Swimsuit fabrics have improved 
dramatically over the past few years. Mate- 
rials available for home sewing are as good 
as those used in ready-to-wear suits. Wool 
used to be the preferred swimwear fabric 
because of its natural stretch and warmth. 
But wool absorbs moisture, which makes it 
both heavy to wear and slow-drying. 
Man-made fabrics do not absorb water, 
so they feel lighter than wool and dry faster. 
A blend of nylon and spandex is the most 
widely used forswimsuits. Nylon has a nat- 
ural luster that resembles silk, and its ability 
to take dyes makes possible brilliantly col- 
ored fabrics. Spandex, a man-made fiber 
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Swimsuits 
\ How to get perfect fit 


similar to nylon, provides the elasticity nec- 
essary for the figure-hugging smoothness 
and comfort needed in a swimsuit. It weighs 
less than the old-fashioned Latex (made by 
wrapping a rubber core with another fiber, 
usually rayon) and has more resiliency. It 
also wears longer than other elastic yarns 
used today. Man-made fabrics’ lack of ab- 
sorbency, however, may make them too 
hot for sunbathing and active sports other 
than swimming. 

In the past couple of years spandex has 
been combined with polyester and cotton 
for active wear. The cotton reduces the lus- 
ter and increases drying time, but the fab- 
ric is cooler and more absorbent and still 
has the stretch of spandex. This fabric, 
which is simply called poly/cotton span- 
dex, is used primarily for leotards, body- 
suits, and dance costumes, but it’s turning 
up more often in swimwear. 

Patterns for swimsuits, once extremely 
difficult to find, are now widely available 
in a broad range of sizes and styles from 





the major pattern companies, as well as 
from several companies that specialize in 
multisized patterns: Sew Lovely, Kwik-Sew, 
and Stretch & Sew. A multisized master 
pattern is the best choice for a swimsuit 
because it’s easy to alter. 

The pattern must be compatible with the 
amount of stretch in the fabric. Suitable 
fabrics and the amount of stretch required 
are given in a chart on the pattern enve- 
lope. Directions for determining the amount 
of stretch of a particular fabric generally 
are included as well. 

Special swimsuit elastic, which is resis- 
tant to deterioration from sun, oil, chlo- 
rine, and salt water, usually can be ob- 
tained from the same sources as swimwear 
fabrics. The width required for most suits 
is % in., though some styles call for %-in., 
¥2-in., or %4-in. widths. 

Bra cups are optional and may be pur- 
chased or custom-made along with the suit. 
You might prefer to make your own, since 
many ready-made bra cups are molded of 
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firm polyester and lack the soft, natural 
look currently in vogue. Instructions are 
included with most swimsuit patterns. 
Lining is another option. Thin fabrics 
and light colors may be transparent when 
wet, so you may want a full or partial lin- 
ing. Lining for swimwear is the most diffi- 
cult material to locate. Fabric stores that 
sell nylon/spandex seldom stock suitable 
lining materials, so you may have no choice 
but mail order. (See “Sources,” page 28.) 
The lining must have two-way stretch 
and a greater degree of stretch than the 
swimwear fabric so that the swimwear fab- 
ric doesn’t lose any of its elasticity. Ban- 
lon, lightweight girdle spandex, stretch-knit 
bra fabric, and other two-way stretch fab- 
rics are all appropriate linings. The swim- 
suit fabric itself may be used if it is 
lightweight, or a lightweight swimsuit fab- 
ric may be used to line a suit of heavier 
fabric. If you use swimwear fabric as lin- 
ing, however, you must increase the width 
of your pattern a small amount in order to 
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compensate for the slight loss of stretch 
that will occur. 

Strong thread is essential for swim- 
wear—100% nylon is the best. Not only does 
it have great tensile strength, but it also 
has some natural stretch, so the danger of 
popping seams is reduced. All-nylon thread 
is difficult to find, though shops that carry 
lingerie fabrics usually stock a limited num- 
ber of colors. White or beige may be used 
on all but the darkest fabrics. Nylon thread 
is slightly transparent and so fine that it 
tends to get buried in the surface of the 
fabric. The strength and thinness of this 
thread allow it to cut through other fibers, 
however, so it should be used only on fab- 
rics composed mostly of nylon. 

There is a new nylon thread for sergers 
(overlock machines) that has recently been 
made available to home sewers. Called “wool- 
ly yarn” or “woolly nylon” because of its 
texture, it is even stretchier than regular 
nylon thread and is just as strong. Its fluffy 
texture also makes it more comfortable next 


to the skin, and it covers the raw edges of 
fabric better. 

After nylon, the next best thread is long- 
staple polyester, available in most fabric 
shops under various brand names. Always 
buy new thread, since old thread can dry 
out and become brittle, causing tangling 
and breaking. Sale threads are often old 
and all right for basting, but they’re not 
strong enough for swimwear. 

Swimsuit fabrics are tough, so always 
use a new needle when starting a suit to 
reduce the chances of a blunt or rough tip 
damaging your fabric. Use a size 14 ball- 
point or universal-point needle for heavy 
fabric and a size 11 for lightweight fabric. 


Fitting—One-piece swimsuits are the most 
difficult to fit, but they take the least 
amount of time to complete. Accurate mea- 
suring is the key to perfect fit, and the 
most important measurement for a swim- 
suit is the overall body length. To take this 
measurement, place one end of a tape mea- 
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Altering length 


Marking alteration lines 

Mark alteration lines on pattern front and 
back halfway between bust and waist 
and between waist and hip. For a low- 
back suit no alteration line is needed at 
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sure in the center of the hollow at the base 
of the throat, and then carry it down through 
the crotch and up the center of the back to 
the most prominent bone at the nape of 
the neck. This measurement is used to ad- 
just the suit length to fit the trunk length 
of the body. 

The pattern you use should correspond 
to your bust measurement. If you fall be- 
tween sizes, use the next larger one if you’re 
more than a size 36; otherwise, use the 
next smaller size. This eliminates bust al- 
terations, which are the most difficult to 
make, especially if there are darts. Waist 
and hip adjustments are easy to make and 
can even be done as you trace the pattern. 

Most swimsuit patterns include a chart 
comparing standard body-length measure- 
ments with bust sizes. If your pattern doesn’t 
have a chart, you can easily determine what 
the standard should be for your size. The 
standard body length is 55 in. for a size 34 
bust. The body length increases or decreases 
1 in. for every bust size 2 in. larger or 
smaller than size 34. Thus, for example, 
the standard body length would be 57 in. 
for a size 38 and 54 in. for a size 32. The 
amount your overall body length varies from 
the standard is the amount you need to 
add to, or subtract from, your pattern length 
so the suit will stay in place comfortably. 

Since most swimsuit patterns are designed 
for knit nylon/spandex fabrics with 100% 
lengthwise and 50% crosswise stretch, the 
pattern pieces may be smaller than you ex- 
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Lengthening 

Slash pattern at alteration lines and 
spread pieces by the measurement you 
got when you divided by 3 or 4. Fora 
low-back style, do not slash and spread 
at upper-back alteration line. 





pect. Synthetic fabrics lose a great deal of 
stretch when wet; hence, patterns must be 
small so that even a wet suit maintains a 
sleek fit. 

You probably are accustomed to compar- 
ing body measurements with pattern mea- 
surements to determine the fit of a gar- 
ment; you can check the fit of a swimsuit 
pattern the same way. Measure across the 
front and back pattern pieces at waist and 
hip, from seam line to seam line, and dou- 
ble the measurement if the pattern pieces 
are of only half the suit. The sum of the 
back and front measurements should be 3 in. 
smaller than your body measurements for 
a lined suit and 4 in. smaller for an un- 
lined suit. 

When elastic fabrics are stretched cross- 
wise, they contract lengthwise. A suit that’s 
too tight will stretch to go around the body, 
but it will also pull down from the top and 
up from the bottom. Length alterations are 
made first so that changes in width will be 
made at the right spot on the body. Length 
adjustments are made at three or four of 
the alteration lines shown in the drawing 
above. Compare your overall body length 
with the standard length for your bust size. 
Divide the difference between the measure- 
ments by 4 if the swimsuit is higher than 
the waistline in the back, and by 3 if the 
suit ends at the waist or below in the back, 
and use the result to lengthen or shorten 
your pattern pieces, as shown in the draw- 
ing above. For example, if your overall body 


Shortening 

Slash pattern pieces and overlap by the 
measurement you got when you divided 
by 3 or 4. No alteration is made at upper 


back for a low-back style. 


Pattern front 





length is 3 in. shorter than the standard 
body length, you’ll shorten your pattern by 
1 in. at all but the upper-back alteration 
line for a low-back style (3 in. divided by 3) 
or by % in. at each alteration line for a 
high-back style (3 in. divided by 4). 

All suits to be lined need lengthening by 
1 in. to compensate for the slight loss of 
stretch that occurs when two pieces of fab- 
ric are placed together as one. This is true 
even if your overall body length is the 
same as the standard body length for your 
size, providing the pattern is for an un- 
lined suit that you wish to line. Never make 
a suit shorter than your measurements in- 
dicate, or it won't fit. 

To alter width, divide the number of 
inches you need to alter by the number of 
vertical seam edges, and add or subtract 
this amount at each seam edge. For exam- 
ple, if you need to add 2 in. to the hips, 
you would divide 2 in. by 4 (since each side 
seam has two seam edges), resulting in 4 in. 
to be added to each seam edge at the hip- 
line, as in the left-hand drawing on the 
facing page. 


Construction—You must pretreat the swim- 
suit fabric to remove excess dye and sizing 
and to allow it to shrink before you cut out 
the suit. Hand-wash, or machine-wash on 
the gentle cycle, using a mild detergent, 
and line-dry out of the sun. Follow this 
same procedure after each wearing to re- 
move suntan lotion, salt water, and chlo- 
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Altering width at hipline 


Pattern front 








‘Taper into 
waistline, but », 
maintain 
alteration 
down to 
leg edge. 






Total alteration needed + 
number of vertical seam edges 


Divide the number of inches to be altered by the number of vertical seam edges. 
Add or subtract this amount to each seam edge. 


rine, which can damage swimsuit fabrics. 
Don’t preshrink elastic, as it loses some 
stretch during construction, and a small 
amount of shrinkage will restore it. 

After the fabric has dried, you must de- 
termine and mark the right side. The right 
side is usually the more lustrous side, but 
occasionally you may have trouble telling 
the difference. Once you’ve made the choice, 
though; be consistent, since differences may 
be more apparent once the suit is made 
and worn. The pink paper tape used for 
setting hair is the best for marking. Its ad- 
hesive is less likely than that of other tapes 
to leave a residue on the fabric. 

Now you're ready to cut out the suit. 
Place your pattern so the fabric’s maximum 
stretch goes around the body. Cut out the 
suit and lining, and mark the right side of 
each piece with the hair-setting tape. Mark 
darts and other construction symbols. 

Prepare your sewing machine by clean- 
ing it thoroughly and inserting a new nee- 
dle. Stitch the seams with an overlock stitch 
if possible, using either an overlock ma- 
chine or the overedge stitch on your sew- 
ing machine. Set the stitch length slightly 
shorter than you use on nonstretchy fab- 
rics, or 15 stitches per inch. A three-thread 
overlock stitch is the stretchiest. You can 
also stitch seams with two rows of narrow 
zigzag stitching, stretching the fabric slight- 
ly as you sew. If you must stitch straight, 
stretch firmly as you sew. Stitch first on 
the stitching line, and then sew another 
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seam just inside the seam allowance. For 
straight or zigzag stitching, lockstitch all 
seams at each end by making three or four 
stitches in the same place. To secure the 
beginning of a serged seam, make one or 
two stitches in the fabric. Then bring the 
loose thread chain around the left side of 
the needle, lay it along the edge of the fab- 
ric, and stitch over it. 

At the end of a serged seam, stop stitch- 
ing about two stitches off the fabric edge. 
Pull about ¥% in. of slack on the needle 
thread so you can slide the chain off the 
stitch finger of the presser foot. Raise the 
presser foot, turn the fabric over, and posi- 
tion the seam in front of the needle again. 
Lower the presser foot and stitch back over 
the finished edge for about 1 in., keeping 
the edge of the fabric away from the knife. 
Stitch off the edge and cut the threads. 

Most swimsuit pattern instructions are 
well written and easy to follow. If no lining 
instructions are given, the general proce- 
dure explained here will work. 

Stitch the front, back, and side seams of 
both the suit and the lining, right sides to- 
gether. Then place one side seam of the 
suit on top of the corresponding side seam 
of the lining, with edges even and wrong 
sides together. Using a medium-width and 
medium-length stitch, zigzag or overlock 
the seam allowances together (see draw- 
ing, above right), sewing through all of the 
four seam allowances. Do not allow the 
zigzag stitching to extend over the seam 


/ of suit 
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Attaching lining to suit 
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Zigzag lining to suit at one side seam. Then 
zigzag together center-back seams of suit and 
lining, enclosing joined side seam. Last, zig- 
zag remaining side seams together, enclosing 
both side and center-back seams. 


line, or it will show on the right side when 
the suit is worn. 

Place the next two seams—usually the 
center-front or center-back seams—together, 
and zigzag them in the same way. Continue 
around the suit until all lining seams are 
secured to corresponding suit seams. Turn 
the suit right side out. Zigzag-baste the leg, 
armhole, and neck edges of the suit to the 
lining. Straight-stitch a %-in. crotch seam. 
Then turn all the seam edges to the back 
of the suit and topstitch % in. from the 
seam line. Trim close to the stitching. 

Before cutting elastic for the leg open- 
ings, measure the length suggested and try 
it around your leg for comfort. Then cut 
the elastic and stitch the ends together to 
form a circle. Along the raw edge, on the 
wrong side of the suit, align the elastic’s 
seam line with the center of the crotch area. 

With a wide, long zigzag stitch, sew elas- 
tic to the edge of the leg opening on the 
wrong side of the fabric. Starting at the 
elastic’s seam line, and with edges even, 
stitch elastic to the leg front first, stretch- 
ing the elastic only slightly. Stop at the 
side seam. Divide the remaining elastic in 
half and mark the midpoint. Find the cen- 
ter of the back edge of the leg, and pin 
elastic to this spot. Continue zigzagging, 
stretching the elastic to fit the leg opening. 

Stitch along the edge with one zigzag 
stitch catching the elastic and the next 
falling off the outside edge, as in the top 
photo on page 28. Most of the stretch is at 
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Nietrations by Barbers Snyder 





ial 


Elastic is zigzagged to the leg edge so that one stitch catches the elastic 


and the next falls off the outside edge. 


unth a multiple zigzag stitch. 


the back of the leg opening to ensure a 
smooth fit over the seat and reduce the 
tendency of the suit to pull up. 

You can also serge elastic to the suit 
with a two-thread or three-thread overlock 
machine set for a medium-width and long- 
length stitch. Tack the midpoints together 
instead of pinning. Serge the elastic to the 
wrong side of the suit edges, with the elas- 
tic on top. Keep the elastic and the fabric 
edges away from the knives. 

Cut the elastic for the armholes 1 in. 
smaller than the armhole opening, and even- 
ly distribute the stretch by quartering both 
the elastic and the armhole edge and match- 
ing these points. Neckline elastic is cut ac- 
cording to the pattern instructions. Attach 
the elastic to the neck and armholes just 
as for the leg openings, by zigzagging with 
one stitch on and one stitch off the elastic. 

To finish the edges, turn the elastic to 
the wrong side, making sure the fabric cov- 
ering the elastic is smooth. Topstitch % in. 
from the turned edge, using a regular or 
multiple zigzag stitch, as in the bottom 
photo above, stretching the elastic just 
enough to fit the fabric. 
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The elastic 1s turned toward the wrong side of the suit and topstitched 
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Straps and hooks are completed accord- 
ing to the pattern specifications, and that’s 
it! Your suit is ready for a trip to the beach. 

Plain suits can be more interesting with 
decorative accents, such as lace medallions, 
ruffles, appliqués, decorative zippers, port- 
holes, self-fabric ties, waistline tucks, and 
lacing. Color blocking is a favorite of the 
younger set. To achieve this effect, slash 
your pattern pieces in whatever design you 
choose. The back may be left whole, and 
only the front of the suit needs to be 
blocked. Add seam allowances to the cut 
edges, as in the drawing above, and cut 
each section from a different color or print 
fabric. Stitch the color blocks together again, 
and then stitch the side seams. 

Once you've made at least one swimsuit, 
it will be difficult for ready-to-wear suits 
to please you. With little time and money, 
you can duplicate the expensive designer 
suits in your favorite colors and have a 
perfect fit every time. O 


Grace Callaway, an associate professor at 
Georgia College in Milledgeville, GA, teaches 
advanced clothing construction. 


Color blocking 
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Slash pattern pieces and add seam allowance. 


Sources 

Kieffers Lingerie Fabrics and Supplies 
1625 Hennepin Ave. 

Minneapolis, MN 55403 

Linings, fabrics, elastics, threads, Sew 
Lovely and Kwik-Sew swimwear patterns, 
hooks, bra cups. Catalog available. 


Stretch & Sew 

P.O. Box 185 

Eugene, OR 97440 

Patterns, fabrics, elastics, bra cups, 
instruction book. Catalog available. 


Nancy’s Notions 

P.O. Box 683 

Beaver Dam, WI 53916 

Threads, children’s swimwear patterns. 


Newark Dressmaker Supply 

P.O. Box 2448 

Lehigh Valley, PA 18001 
Threads, elastics. 

Home Sew 

Box TH 

Bethlehem, PA 18018 

Serger thread, swimwear elastic. 
Kwik-Sew Pattern Co. 

3000 Washington Ave. 

North Minneapolis, MN 55411 
Multisized patterns for whole family. 
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Sewing men’s swimsuits 


Swimsuits for men have a sleek new 

look because they’re being made from the 
same fabrics used for women’s swimwear. 
Designs range from a boxer look, minus the 
bulky gathers, to bikinis. A kaleidoscope 

of colors has replaced the traditional 
black, brown, and navy blue. Hot pink, 
silvery blue, and fluorescent orange 
appear with increasing regularity at 
beaches and pools. Very little fabric is 
needed to make a man’s swimsuit, 
usually only 42 yd. to % yd. Since no fly or 
zipper is necessary when stretch fabrics 
are used, construction is fast and easy. 

The same companies that sell swimwear 
patterns for women have them for men 
and boys. Patterns for tennis shorts or 
other fitted pants are easily adapted, so a 
special pattern isn’t needed. 

If you’re using a shorts pattern, select 
one that’s a size smaller than is normally 
worn, and trim away all of the vertical 
seam allowances. When you sew, use 4-in. 
seam allowances, and the suit will fit 
just snugly enough. It should be 3 in. to 
4 in. narrower than the measurement 
around the body to fit properly. 

Shorten the legs of the pattern to the 
length you want, and add 12 in. for a hem. 
Mark the new length on one side seam; 
then mark the inseam the same distance 
from the bottom edge. Connect the 
marks with a French curve for the new 
cutting line, as in the left-hand drawing 
below. There should be a slight curve up 
to the side seam for more comfort in 
wearing. You may want to taper the leg 
seams of a shorts pattern so that the 
circumference at the leg edge is the same 
as the leg measurement. This gives the 
suit a neat appearance. 

For a hip-hugger suit, lower the 
waistline edge 2 in. to 3 in. For a bikini, 
lower the waistline edge 4 in. to 6 in. 
and shorten the leg. Men’s suit silhouettes 
are shown in the middle drawing below. 

Cut out the suit with the greatest 
amount of stretch going around the body. 
For the lining, cut the same pieces 
again from lining fabric, lowering the 
waistline edge 1 in. to prevent bulk. 
Mark the right sides of the suit and lining 
pieces with hair-setting tape. 


_ Shortening legs 









Connect 
marks | 
with a 
French 
curve. 
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Men’s suit styles 


For extra support in the crotch, you 
can cut a second set of back and front 
pieces from the lining fabric, making 
them 1 in. shorter at the waist than the 
lining pieces. This inner lining will have 
a shorter crotch depth than the suit and 
lining pieces. Shorten the legs of the 
inner lining as for the bikini. 

To join seams, use the same stitching 
techniques that are used in women’s 
swimwear. Stitch the crotch seams of 
the suit and the lining(s) separately. With 
suit and lining pieces wrong sides out, 
stitch the lining seams to the swimsuit 
seams as described for a woman’s suit. 
The top of the lining will be 1 in. lower 
than the top edge of the suit. 

Turn the suit right side out. Zigzag- 
baste the leg-opening edges together. 
Stretch-baste the top edge of the lining 
in place 1 in. below the top edge of the 
suit, beginning at one side seam. To 
stretch-baste, handsew for short lengths, 
cutting the thread in between, as in the 
right-hand drawing below. Use a small 
needle and the finest thread it will take 
to avoid leaving marks in the fabric. This 
method of basting will hold the lining 
in place while allowing the two fabrics to 
stretch as needed. The threads are 
easily removed without damage to the 
fabric after the waistline is completed. 
Zigzag basting on this edge could damage 
the fibers when the basting is removed 
and would leave needle holes showing on 
the right side of the suit. 

If you're using an inner lining, place 
it inside the suit with the wrong side 
against the right side of the lining and 
the upper edges of the two linings 
even. Stretch-baste both layers to the 
swimsuit fabric. 

Cut 1-in.-wide swimsuit elastic 1 in. 
to 2 in. shorter than the circumference of 
the body at the suit’s “waistline” (which 
differs for trunks, hip-huggers, and bikinis). 
Overlap the ends of the elastic ¥2 in. and 
join securely. Quarter the elastic and mark 
each quarter point, with the seam at the 
center back. Mark the waistline edge of 
the suit at the center front and back. 

Halfway between the center front and 
the left side seam, place a 42-in.-wide by 








1-in.-long strip of lightweight 
interfacing on the wrong side of the suit, 
% in. below the waistline edge. Make a 
¥e-in.-long vertical buttonhole for the 
drawstring down the center of the strip, 
12 in. below the top edge of the suit. This 
may be either hand- or machine-worked, 
but a machine buttonhole is usually 
stronger, especially if stitched twice. 

Match markings and pin waistline 
elastic to the inside suit edge at each 
point, with the elastic’s seam at center 
back and the top edges even. Zigzag the 
elastic to the fabric edge, using the 
same technique as for a woman’s suit: one 
stitch on the elastic and one off. When 
you have sewn all the way around, overlap 
the stitching at the beginning 1 in. 

Fold the elastic to the inside of the 
suit, with the top edge of the suit snug 
against the edge of the elastic. Matching 
the quarter marks again, zigzag-topstitch 
along the same edge of the elastic that 
was just stitched. Begin at a side seam and 
end by overlapping the stitching 1 in. 
Remove the stretch-basting threads. 

For the longer-leg style, cut ¥-in.-wide 
elastic the exact measurement of the leg 
opening, plus 2 in. For the shorter, 
shaped leg, cut elastic 1 in. shorter than 
the measurement. Elastic is applied to 
the longer legs in the same manner as at 
the waistline, but without stretching. To 
attach elastic on the shorter-leg style, 
follow the technique described for the 
woman’s suit, positioning all the stretch 
at the back of the opening. Finish the 
leg opening of the inner lining, if 
included, with %-in. or %4-in. elastic. For 
the longer-leg style, you can omit the 
elastic at the bottom edge entirely. Just 
turn under a ¥2-in. hem and use a stretch 
stitch, such as the multiple zigzag 
stitch, in order to hold the raw edge 
in place. 

To finish the suit, cut a thin cord of 
%4-in.-wide twill tape 18 in. longer than 
the body measurement. Use the 
buttonhole on the inside left front to 
insert the drawstring in the casing. If 
%4-in. twill tape is not available, fold %-in. 
tape down the center, and stitch the 
edges together. —Grace Callaway 


Baste for 3 in. and cut the thread, leaving 1-in. 
tails at beginning and end. Don't knot the 
thread. Baste another 3-in. section, overlapping 
first section by about 7 in. Continue around suit. 
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Evan Adams, a Coast Salish dancer, 
models the old-style Kotlean robe 


reproduced by Cheryl Samuel. 


From Baskets 
to Blankets 


Geometric twining returns 
to the Northwest Coast 


by Cheryl Samuel 
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wo hundred years ago, on the North- 
west Coast of North America, na- 
tive weavers patterned exquisite 
robes in black-and-white geomet- 
ric designs streaked with dashes 
of yellow. These old-style robes, of which 
only 11 have survived, predate the region’s 
better known Chilkat dancing blanket. They 
were made when expert basketmakers first 
turned their talents to weaving with wool. 

[ve spent 15 years studying and popu- 
larizing Chilkat weaving (see “Chilkat Spin- 
ning,” Threads, No. 1), and in the past 5 
years, [ve traveled around the world to 
study those 11 old-style robes. Working 
from a 19th-century pastel sketch, I re- 
cently recreated a 12th robe. 

Of the 11 historic robes, only 8 are com- 
plete, and none are housed near the land 
where they were created. All are in major 
museum collections: 4 in Leningrad, 1 in 
Copenhagen, 1 in London, 1 at the Royal 
Ontario Museum in Toronto, and 1 in the 
Peabody Museum at Harvard. The fragmen- 
tary robes are in storage rooms in Ottawa, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. 

The four robes in Leningrad and the one 
in Copenhagen were collected during the 
1700s by Russian traders. The meager his- 
torical record was augmented by another 
Russian, Mikhail Tikhanov, the official art- 
ist aboard the Kamchatka, which sailed 
the northwest waters in 1816. Two of his 
pastel sketches show chiefs wearing old- 
style robes (top-left photo, facing page). 

After examining the robes, I realized that 
my knowledge of their construction would 
be complete only if I were to make one. In- 
stead of weaving a robe of my own design, I 
decided to reconstruct the one worn by 
Chief Kotlean in Tikhanov’s sketch. It’s 
unlikely the historic robes will ever be worn 
again, especially in the land of their origin. 
Why not return a geometric robe to the 
coast in this manner? 

The weavers of the Northwest Coast are 
makers of baskets. They coaxed the roots 
of spruce trees, the bark of cedar trees, 
and the stems of plants and grasses into 
large baskets used for carrying clams and 
tiny ones used for drinking. The basket de- 
signs, such as “Path of the Woodworm,” 
“Raven's Tail,” and “Box Within a Box,” 
are geometric expressions of patterns seen 
in the world and are closely linked to the 
weave structures. 

The old-style robes are twined exactly as 
a weaver twines a basket. The weaver doesn’t 
reverse direction at the end of a row and 
weave back to the beginning. Instead, each 
row is worked from left to right. Before a 
new row is begun, the wefts are knotted 
into a fringe, and fringe strands are added 
to the robe’s left (starting) side. 

The traditional robes were made of moun- 
tain-goat wool. The fine weft yarns were 
about the weight of fingering yarns used 
today for knitting and were very soft, be- 
ing spun from the goat’s undercoat. The 
warp yarns were denser and thicker than 
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the weft, with coarser goat hair spun into 
the soft wool. Black dyes were probably ob- 
tained, in the Chilkat manner, from hem- 
lock bark steeped in urine and an overdye 
bath of copper oxidized in old urine. The 
yellow came from tree lichen; the white 
was the natural color of the wool. 

The robes are woven from the top down, 
with varied weft-twining techniques. To 
make one stitch, two strands of weft are 
twined around two warp strands. Every stitch 
is put in by hand, and it takes from 30 to 
45 minutes to weave a complete row. 

Two wefts of contrasting colors create 
the bold diagonal patterns in the robe’s 
borders. These zigzag and bar motifs are al- 
ways in black and white, with yellow streak- 
ing through the tip of each point. The cen- 
tral field is decorated with concentric figures 
done in horizontal and vertical three-strand 
twining. The long tassels hanging from each 
figure are the weft-yarn ends. 

After completing the upper borders and 
one row of concentric designs on the Kot- 
lean robe, I found myself longing for help. 
As all the weft rows start on the left, I 
could easily hand my wefts over to a com- 
panion sitting next to me, and she could 
weave on while I began a new row. My wish 
came true when two weavers arrived from 
Alaska to apprentice with me in Chilkat 
weaving. Delores Churchill, a Haida Indian 
from Ketchikan, and Ernestine Glessing, a 
Tlingit from Hoonah, were well versed in 
twined-basketry techniques, but neither had 
worked in wool. During the first two months 
of their apprenticeship, I'd sit with them 
for an hour each morning to work on the 
black-and-white robe. To keep even ten- 
sion, we'd change places every day. The 
most difficult part was spacing the weft 
rows and keeping them parallel to the head- 
ing, since each of us had a different con- 
cept of measuring. Eventually we made a 
template. When I was left to work alone, I 
continued our method of working by start- 
ing up to six consecutive rows before mov- 
ing over to the next position. 

By the time the robe was completed, my 
admiration for this weaving style had grown. 
Initially I responded to the bold, almost 
contemporary designs. Now, I quicken to a 
weaving technique so completely resolved 
that it allows a great deal of freedom in 
geometric expression. 

The robe takes on a magical quality when 
it is worn. It drapes easily about the body, 
its black tassels sway with the movement 
of the dance. And now, for the first time in 
150 years, an old-style geometric robe has 
danced in the land of its origins. O 


Cheryl Samuel, of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, 1s the author of The Chilkat Dancing 
Blanket (Pacific Search Press, 1982). She'tl 
display and discuss her old-style robe at 
Convergence ‘86, the Handweavers Guild 
of America conference, to be held in Toron- 
to July 17-July 20. The robe is in the col- 
lection of Dr. Robert White, of Seattle. 
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Chief Kotlean, above, in a sketch done by Mik- 
hau Tikhanov, stands before Fort Sitka, wear- 
ing the robe that inspired Samuel's reproduc- 
tion. Photo courtesy of the University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks. At right, from left to right, Ernes- 
tine Glessing, Cheryl Samuel, and Delores Chur- 
chil weave the robe. Below, detail of the front 
side showing work on a concentric rectangle. 
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Natural Dyeing? 


It’s a difficult, costly risk, 
but the carpets are as rich as flowers 


by Stanley Bulbach 


¢ he creation of the Assyrian Em- 

. pire, in the mid-8th to 7th centur- 
ies, B.C., from the mouth of the 
’ Persian Gulf, up through Mesopo- 
} tamia, across Syria, down through 
the Phoenician coast, and into the heart of 
Egypt, set off a technological and intellec- 
tual explosion in the ancient world. Through- 
out the entire Fertile Crescent, it gave birth 
to zoological gardens, libraries, commercial 
innovations, scientific studies, and unparal- 
leled geographical exploration and trade. 

Just what was coveted by the kings of 
this international empire? The Assyrian 
Annals, ancient cuneiform documents of 
clay and the official palace accounts, re- 
cords the tribute collected by, among oth- 
ers, Emperor Tiglath-pileser III. 





I received tribute: gold, silver, tin, iron, 
elephant hides, ivory, linen garments 
with multicolored trimmings, blue dyed 
wool, purple dyed wool. ..whatever 
was precious royal treasure. 


Wool was plentiful; the processing of it 
had always been Mesopotamia’s second larg- 
est industry. But color! The King of the 
World prized it as highly as the precious 
metals he needed to run his huge econo- 
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my. Not only was this seemingly nonessen- 
tial luxury a treasure in the ancient Near 
East, but it has been throughout history 
and across the world—from references in 
the Old Testament to the naming of the 
New World claims. With Puerto Rico (rich 
port), Costa Rica (rich coast), and Argenti- 
na (of silver) was included Brazil (red dye). 

Color was still so prized in the modern 
world that dyes were among the first com- 
mercial products to be synthesized. These 
relatively inexpensive aniline dyes made 
color affordable to the masses for the first 
time and profited a fast-growing chemical 
industry. Almost overnight, the market 
forces and the aesthetic attention in the 
West shifted away from natural dyes. Su- 
mac, for example, which had been used for 
dyeing the World War I khaki uniforms, 
was replaced with synthetic dyes. After 
World War II, natural dyeing existed in our 
consciousness as a primitive art of cultures 
remote in time or geography. Vegetal dye- 
ing, especially that related to Oriental car- 
pets or tribal arts, was perceived by Ameri- 
cans as foreign and miraculous—beautif ul, 
fast colors from natural sources! 

In these past two decades, there has been 
a blossoming interest in traditional textile 
arts, including spinning, dyeing, and weav- 


with 
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ing, and an overwhelming amount of infor- 
mation has circulated on the age-old meth- 
ods of “natural,” or “vegetal,” dyeing. We 
live in a period, initiated in the 1960s, when 
popular culture worships nature as a reac- 
tion against the industrial, commercialized 
world. It has become a common, unchal- 
lenged assumption that “natural” is better 
than synthetic or processed. 

Many of us natural dyers, although in- 
spired by museum collections, had our first 
experiences natural dyeing in workshops 
at sheep farms or on back-to-nature hikes, 
gathering nuts and plants. This naturalism 
dominates the art we practice today. Natu- 
ral dyeing maintains an aura of magic and 
mystery that overshadows the serious, stud- 
ied, commercial technology it had been un- 
til synthetic dyes claimed that title just a 
century ago. 

Natural dyeing has moved from a tech- 
nology to a fiber art. In fiber art, the pre- 
dominant importance of work is what the 
work says or means or represents, not 
what the work actually is. Thus, fiber art 
often needs to be attended by considerable 
translation, in the form of written explana- 
tions. When natural dyeing is discussed in 
this manner, it is less as a technical than 
as a conceptual process. It is simply not 
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Carpetmaker Bulbach powders the dried bod- 
tes of the cochineal insect, and, with various 
combinations of acidity and mordant, is able 
to produce this range of reds, from scarlet to 
crimson to purple. 


important to fiber art whether certain dyes 
can perform adequately for the specifica- 
tions of the project. As a result, many crafts- 
people work long and hard on projects, in- 
corporating wonderful “concepts,” only to 
find the finished work soon discolored and 
ruined. Far more tragic, most markets now 
refuse to handle any natural-dyed work as 
a result of disastrous experiences with poor- 
quality dyeing. 

The ancient Assyrians knew, but we have 
forgotten, that a natural dye is successful 
only when measured against the require- 
ments of the product to be colored. Natural 
dyeing is a pragmatic skill that can pro- 
duce good or bad results. As a carpetmaker 
who uses natural dyes exclusively on my 
wool yarns, I think it’s time for us to take 
stock of what we are doing when we con- 
sider natural dyeing. 

It is difficult to find current, published 
materials in this country on the technical 
concerns of natural dyeing. The best mate- 
rials today are from Japan, where natural 
dyeing is held in considerable esteem and 
studied as a valued treasure among Ja- 
pan’s historical arts. Most of this informa- 
tion, unfortunately, has not been translat- 
ed into English. Ironically, just as the science 
of chemistry developed sufficiently in the 
19th century to be able to analyze natural 
dyes and improve upon the techniques of 
their application, chemistry invented syn- 
thetic substitutes and never looked back. 
Only now, as industry searches for new 
color sources or wishes to reestablish tra- 
ditional natural-dye practices for cultural 
reasons, as in Japan, is the chemistry of 
natural dyes being studied with all the 
tools of modern science. 

The majority of materials published to- 
day approach it as if it were as simple and 
inconsequential as returning from a berry- 
picking hike through the woods and mak- 
ing soup. The loss of focus upon technical 
specifications has created confusion in the 
craft. Not only are there serious questions 
as to which techniques are better or which 
sources are preferable, but there is also 
disagreement as to why people should even 
choose to use natural dyes. Why bother? 
Why not use inexpensive, simple, heavy- 
duty industrial dyes? These are the kinds 
of questions upon which excellence in crafts- 
manship relies. 

My technical response for preferring nat- 
ural dyes is their quality. Like flowers, nat- 
ural dyes have colors that are simply ex- 
quisite, and they are utterly irreproduceable 
through synthetic means. Good natural dye- 
ing produces colors that are bright, clear, 
and rich in complexity. That richness of 
natural color is the result of impurities: 
additional shades and hues from errant 
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chemicals in the dye source, which pro- 
duce complex color with a unique, deep 
character. The richness of these colors per- 
mits them to fit together delightfully in a 
way simply not possible with synthetic dyes. 
Have you ever seen a bouquet of flowers 
wherein the colors clash? 

As a student of ancient Near Eastern cul- 
tures, I feel it is important to reproduce 
the age-old processes that transform these 
materials into authentic modern work. In 
considering natural dyes, many of us look 
back with acertain amazement that earlier 
peoples could be so sophisticated as to pro- 
duce any color whatsoever. That perspec- 
tive often prevents us from considering that 
the colors they produced might actually be 
superior in visual quality to our own mod- 
ern technical achievements. 

Good natural dyeing is expensive, risky, 
delicate, and time-consuming. It’s a far more 
formidable art than commonly believed, 
and it requires years of practice for one to 
achieve predictable, dependable results. 


Effects on the dye 

The first technical consideration for natu- 
ral dyeing is what kind of fastness is re- 
quired for the project. Usually this is light- 
fastness, although some crafts organizations 
assert this is not a significant concern. A 
number of natural dyes produce colors with 
a good fastness to light exposures, but a 
greater number are classified as more or 
less “fugitive,” as they “flee” in light. 

It is surprising that light exposure is not 
of greater concern to people who are in- 
volved with fibers, for dyefastness is not 
the sole casualty of light exposure. Light 
also degrades undyed gray, brown, and black 
wools. In fact, the ultraviolet component 
in light is destructive to all protein fibers. 
Wools and silks all suffer in strong light, 
whether they are white or colored or dyed. 
Just like human hair after a day at the 
beach, these fibers are bleached by the sun 
and deteriorate similarly. 

Also very important are washfastness and 
millfastness. Washfastness is the color’s 
ability to remain stable and not run, fade, 
or change during washing and the atten- 
dant changes of acidity or alkalinity. Mill- 
fastness is the dye’s stability while under- 
going the physical and chemical processes 
of carding, oiling, steaming, fulling, felt- 
ing, finishing, etc. 

Stovefastness, which seemed to be an 
obsolete concern until the 1980s, rates a 
dye’s resistance to sulfur emissions from, 
for example, wood or coal-burning stoves. 
The renewed popularity of these stoves and 
the recent dropping of enforcement of air- 
pollution controls have resurrected this con- 
cern. It is rather sobering to take dye sam- 
ples that are found very lightfast under 
controlled conditions, expose them to light 
in city air or in a room with a stove, and 
watch the dyes fade rapidly because of the 
combined action of ultraviolet light and 
air pollution. 


Effects on the fibers 

Beyond fastness considerations, another 
technical concern of natural dyeing is the 
effect of a process on the fiber. If wool is 
dyed, the mere process of its being boiled 
in pure water causes a certain amount of 
degradation to the “hand,” or feel, which 
will often impair the final project. Thus, 
for fine wools for clothing, one may wish 
to use dyes capable of cooler application. 

Mordants can also harm fibers. The best 
known and most benign mordant is alum; 
if applied in excess, however, it can leave 
wools feeling sticky. Chrome mordanting 
in excess makes wool fibers friable so that 
they break, and it can render the wool al- 
lergenic. Tin and iron mordants can also 
produce the same brittleness and allergen- 
ic response. Despite its known tendency to 
make fibers brittle, iron is often advised in 
moderation to “sadden,” or darken a color. 
I think it is wiser not to use it, but rather 
to dye a naturally colored wool, such as a 
silver or gray, to obtain the same “sad” 
shade without damaging the fibers. 

Dyes and dye vats also affect the fiber. 
The hydrosulfite indigo vat, recorded in al- 
most every dye book available, uses a strong 
lye solution. Protein fibers are very sensi- 
tive to alkaline solutions, particularly wool, 
which begins to dissolve at the relatively 
mild pH of 8. Fustic, a strong yellow dye, 
can leave the wool very chalky, which may 
be undesirable for clothing. 


Effects on the dyer 
Another important consideration of natu- 
ral dyeing is the action of the chemicals on 
the dyer. The common indigo hydrosulfite 
bath feels slippery because it dissolves skin. 
Vapors from many solutions, even from a 
solution as apparently innocent as boiling 
water and eucalyptus leaves, can be dan- 
gerous irritants to mucous membranes. 
While alum is a relatively harmless chemi- 
cal, the other mordants are foxic and must 
be handled with care. Use them in a well- 
ventilated area, and wash your hands thor- 
oughly after using them. Mordants must 
not contaminate food-preparation surfaces 
or be left within the reach of children—this 
cannot be overemphasized! 


Dye sources 

For my carpetmaking, I work with dyes of 
high lightfastness and stovefastness, as is 
appropriate in the furnishings trade. These 
are also washfast, but not necessarily mill- 
fast. These requirements considerably nar- 
row the choice of dyes available to me, but 
I have a well-rounded palette of colors that 
are highly dependable and that make up 
my characteristic spectrum. 

There are other good sources of fast dyes 
in addition to the ones I use for carpetmak- 
ing, but these suit my needs best. Many pop- 
ular sources of color, which may be desir- 
able for other projects, should be avoided 
for carpets: turmeric, logwood, brazilwood, 
lichens, onion skins. All these yield attrac- 
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Indigo, when dissolved in an alkaline solution 
and stripped of oxygen, 1s white. Only when it 1s 
exposed to the air (above) does indigo recover its 
characteristic blue color. By varying the compo- 
sition of the indigo vat and repeatedly dipping 
and airing the wool, Bulbach produces the spec- 
trum at right. 


tive, but very light-fugitive, colors. There 
are many published dye recipes and for- 
mulas, but a dyer must always test for the 


specific requirements of each project. 


Blue—Indigo, the best source of blue, is a 
chemical derived from rotted indigo plants 
and has been prized throughout history. 
When it was eventually reproduced syn- 
thetically in bulk, it was used for dyeing 
blue jeans. Although it is grown in many 
regions of the Old World and the New World, 
its name belies its historic source to West- 
ern civilization. The word indigo is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient Greek adjective in- 
dikos. The root is ind-, as in Indus, Hindu, 
and India. Indigo literally means Indian. 

Indigo dissolves only in an alkaline solu- 
tion and only if it is stripped of its oxygen 
by a reducing chemical agent or bacteria, 
at which time it is no longer blue, but 
white. When reoxidized upon exposure to 
the air, it returns to its insoluble blue state. 
The best indigo solution is the historically 
used fermentation vat, consisting of bacte- 
ria and urine. It is slow and gentle to wool. 
Unfortunately, it is also tricky to maintain 
effectively and has a smell] that utterly de- 
fies polite characterization. 

Modern hydrosulfite vats are notoriously 
corrosive to protein fibers such as wool. 
They also usually apply indigo relatively 
quickly, loosely, and hence superficially to 


“Sheet of Ice” carpet bed is made of Lincoln and 


Romney wools; © 1982 by Stanley Bulbach. Photo 
by Jawme T. Buceta. 
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the fiber, which fosters serious crocking—the 
characteristic tendency of indigo to phys- 
ically dislodge from the fiber by abrasion. 
Crocking is the principal liability of indigo 
dyeing and has to be controlled carefully. 
The hydrosulfite vat can be regulated to 
slow down the application of indigo for 
less corrosion and less crocking to the fi- 
ber, but it is tricky to strike that ideal bal- 
ance. As seeming compensation for this 
problem, indigo has complete lightfastness. 
Indeed, the color turns richer over time as 
a result of the continuing effects of oxygen 
and light. 

Another vat solution uses zine and cal- 
cium. It’s easier to control and less corro- 
sive. However, calcium hydroxide is slaked 
lime, which degrades proteins, so this so- 
lution must be more dilute than formulas 
usually specify. 

In addition to a choice of vats, a dyer has 
a selection of sources of indigo: natural in- 
digo, from differing species of plants and 
various regions, or synthetic indigo, which 
is chemically the same as 100% pure natu- 
ral indigo. Natural indigo is rarely more 
than 50% indigo; however, the additional 
vegetal matter in natural indigo chunks 
usually provides extra touches of color, the 
foremost being a slight amount of alizarin. 
Many dyers prize this hint of red. 

Indigo is sometimes treated with sulfu- 
ric acid to create a direct dye, which does 
not require a complex vat or mordant to 
color fibers. The indigo is added to water 
and goes directly onto the fiber. Wool does 
not seem to be harmed by the acid. The 
dye is less lightfast, however, and the hue 
is not as pleasing as that resulting from 
vat applications. 
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Red—There are many more natural sources 
of reds than blues. For carpets, two are 
most highly recommended for their depth 
of color and lightfastness ratings: the root 
sheath of the mature madder plant and 
the dried bodies of the cochineal insect. 

Madder root is a dye source from ancient 
times. It is a mordant dye (a dye that inter- 
acts with a metallic salt to attach chemi- 
cally to the wool fiber). Skillful manipula- 
tion can produce colors from orange to 
brick red, through cherry and garnet, into 
shades of eggplant purple. Most are very 
stable to the effects of light, wash, and 
wear. However, some are not. For example, 
the orange, which is gorgeous, is fugitive. 

The hue and quality of the color derived 
depend upon many variables: first, the spe- 
cific plant stock and the growing condi- 
tions; second, the relative amount of dye- 
rich root sheath versus dye-poor root core 
in the source; third, the mordanting, the 
pH of the bath, its mineral content, and 
the temperature of the dyebath. The prob- 
lem with madder, however, is the dyer’s 
necessary reliance upon the vendor for its 
quality. Thus, to avoid unwanted surprises, 
one should test each new batch of dried 
root before dyeing the principal project. 

The second source of red is cochineal, a 
bug parasitic upon cacti. It is related to the 
old-world lac insect kermes, also from 
which red dyes were derived. Kermes is a 
Persian name. When the Greeks heard it, 
they added a final m and scrambled the 
vowels: hence, crimso-n. 

Cochineal is especially rich in dye and is 
cultivated in many places, including the 
Canary Islands, off the northwest Atlantic 
coast of Africa. One of their principal ex- 





port markets has been the spice market in 
Istanbul; cochineal is commonly used for 
food coloring, as in tandoori chicken. 
Cochineal can be treated with acid and 
applied as a direct dye to produce a vibrant 
scarlet. When mordanted with alum, it pro- 
duces crimson. The scarlet is extremely 
lightfast, the crimson less so. Both may 
show slight color shifts when washed, caused 
by a change in the pH of the coloring mole- 
cules. Also, by treating the cochineal with 
acid and mordanting with chrome, one can 
produce beautiful fast purples to rival those 
from ancient Phoenician murex shellfish. 
The only drawback to cochineal is its 
ever-increasing price. Cochineal is being 
bought up by U.S. food producers, who are 
expecting the Department of Health and 
Human Services to ban as carcinogenic the 
synthetic red food dyes in common use. 


Yellow—Yellow is the problem color of natu- 
ral dyers. There are more séurces for yel- 
low than for any other primary color, yet it 
is the color that deteriorates most easily 
from ultraviolet rays in light, which usual- 
ly oxidizes the yellows into browns. 

To get yellow, some dyers prefer golden- 
rod with alum, chrome, and acid prepara- 
tion. Despite its common late-summer ap- 
pearance along country roads in the eastern 
U.S., it is not always available from dye- 
supply houses. Weld, however, is a plant 
usually in stock. When mordanted with 
alum, weld is considered by many dyers to 
be the best and fastest source of yellow, al- 
beit a light, greenish yellow. 

Fustic, a cousin to the mulberry, is a 
source of yellow that enjoys a long history 
as a mordanted dye. However, some dyers 
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find that it can damage the hand of wool 
and that it’s not as lightfast as other dyes. 

Another important source of yellow is 
black oak. The bark is rich in the coloring 
factor, quercitron (from quercus, the Latin 
for oak), especially in the early-spring sap 
flow. The manipulation of pH and mordant 
renders a rich range of colors. However, 
the most popular black-oak color, bright 
yellow derived from alum mordant and acid, 
is only moderately lightfast. A chrome mor- 
dant renders a golder, less primary color, 
but one that’s much more lightfast. 


Brown and black—Strong, rich, fast browns 
are obtainable not only from cutch, an im- 
ported bark, but also from domestic nut 
husks, in particular butternuts and black 
walnuts. Black can be produced by a com- 
plex dyeing procedure in which logwood, 
tannin, and iron are used. The black dye is 


The yellows in “Agate Stream,” a flying carpet, are produced with black 
oak. The blues are indigo, and the browns are natural wool colors from 
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fairly lightfast, but the hand is impaired. 
Old Oriental carpets often have worn spots 
where the brittle, black-dyed wools had 
been. I prefer to use naturally brown and 
black wools from colored sheep. 


Green—Green is rarely found in Oriental 
carpets. Islamic tradition explains that green 
is the prophet Muhammad’s color and hence 
should not be tread upon. Another expla- 
nation, however, is the fact that green did 
not exist on its own as a viable natural 
dye. One can obtain green by top-dyeing 
yellow over indigo. 

Although it is a widely taught technique, 
top dyeing, that is, going from one dye pro- 
cedure to a second one to mix colors on 
the fiber and expand the range of colors 
and hues, has two major liabilities. First, 
one must be exceedingly careful not to use 
dissimilar mordants, which can intereact 


by Leonard Guercio. 
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are the colors of sheep. 
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Though many plants yield a yellow dye, lightfast yellows are difficult for cancoax from black-oak bark. The black, gray, and white wools at right 
natural dyers to achieve. Bulbach prefers the spectrum of yellows that he 


unfavorably and unpredictably. Second, one 
might inadvertently alter the final fast- 
ness, aS happens with green. 

Indigo, which is lightfast, can be top- 
dyed with a fast yellow to yield green. Un- 
fortunately, however, the resultant green 
rates an apparent lightfastness of “fair.” 
The green is actually as lightfast as the 
yellow, but the eventual shift in color is 
much more noticeable. As the indigo gets 
bluer and darker over time and upon expo- 
sure to light, the yellow gets browner, and 
because both colors are changing in oppo- 
site directions, the shift seems twice as 
great as it really is—like the apparent dou- 
bled speed between two cars passing in op- 
posite directions. This is why historic tap- 
estries can appear to have good color, except 
for the greens turned strong blue. With 
proper care against overexposure to light, 
they would remain green. 


Lincoln, Karakul, and Romney sheep; © 1983 by Stanley Bulbach. Photo 





Although Oriental carpets rarely contain 
green, Bulbach has top-dyed yellow over indigo 
to create green in his carpet bed, “Horse Chest- 


nut,” made of Romney wool; © 1982 by Stanley 
Bulbach. Photo by Jaime T. Buceta. yiceae. 


Light shades—The dyeing of light shades 
is also problematic. Most of the modern 
manuals discuss “exhaust baths,” where, 
after the color has been exhausted in the 
bath’s principal use, the strength of the re- 
maining dye will produce a much lighter 
shade. It is economical to dye in this man- 
ner; however, the quality of the exhausted 
color is frequently poor, and it is notice- 
able in delicate shades. 

Light shades should be dyed in their own 
fresh bath, even if diluted. These shades 
are often so difficult to control that it is 
sometimes advisable to dye unspun fleece 
to ensure even penetration. Dyeing the ; tn Fn tana, 
fleece will also permit additional control pane te aaneante acca err et ta) 
of color. In the carding process, undyed fi- TR tory ie es 
bers can be added to the dyed ones before NOOR Sie een ear ae Sag ST ST 
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In around 550 B.C., not long after the As- 

syrian emperor’s seizure of prized dyed 

wools, the Greek playwright Aeschylus wrote 

about King Agamemnon returning home to 

Greece from the Trojan War. The palace 

rolled out a purple-red carpet for him. It CRs) ae 

was so rich and beautiful that he hesitated a 4 ae oy ES ee 
to tread upon it. The king said: i - oa —— oe ' 
Se a a ndpebth eater ~ 3. aaa Hara med tii abe nt 
Here, let someone with all speed take 

off these sandals. ..and as I crush these 

cloths stained from the rich sea, let no 

god’s eyes of hatred strike me from 

afar. Great the extravagance and great 

the shame I feel to spoil such treasure 

and such silver’s worth of webs.? 






Agamemnon did walk upon it, and he paid - See aera | ae 
immediately with his life. ea a a MBE ay ER 7 Rares tes: esaciatas . 
We all bob about in the strong river of - 
history that carries us along and dictates 
most of our lives. Our culture is particular- 
ly unaware of this force, a blindness that 
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may be our culture’s ultimate undoing. . anid Space et Create Rea ong iat a 
ted al im <2 os ‘= 

History deals with such an enormous ex- a tee dren ee aes sie cinteae eee fo sae 
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panse of time that few relics have the abil- STR Pe ee ir neTTreee Dr Neate 
ity to convince us that the past is indeed = < as = ea aL Y a PR I Te 
: . _ CD helt bee we ee F ~ a ete wl ere | ie ~ ee a ieee: ae 

real. One of these relics, however, is color. =, : | : ee Oe a ee eee ee 


For me, dark indigo always summons forth 
the ancient Assyrians out of the shadows 
and into the broad light of day. O 


1James Pritchard, ed. Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
trans. by Luckenbill (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1955), p. 283. 

“Aeschylus, Aeschylus I, trans. by Richard Lattimore 
(New York: Washington Square Press, 1970), p. 71. 


Stanley Bulbach spins, dyes, and weaves 


wool yarns into carpets mn his New York 
City apartment. He has a doctorate in Near 
Eastern Studies from NYU and has most 
recently exhibited at the Evansville Muse- 
um of Arts and Science in Indiana. Photos 
by author, except where noted. 
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Darn That Hole 


Sealed bid sews up eggs, 
repairs view of tedious chore 


by Lilo Markrich 
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he narrow and familiar street in 

the English university town where 

I lived as a young girl has changed 

little over the years. If you hap- 

pened to walk along this street on 
auction day, you would have seen, tucked 
amongst elegant residential structures, the 
whitewashed 17th-century cottages plas- 
tered with old-fashioned black-and-white 
posters announcing date, properties, and 
objects to be auctioned. Any other day, the 
only semblance of commercial activity would 
have been just below eye level and tucked 
into dark, deeply set windows: the red 
slashes of “sold” across odd, faded photo- 
graphs of tumble-down cottages, parson- 
ages, or manor houses. 

Once in a while unseen hands would place 
some obscure objet d’art alongside the pho- 
tos, and the adjoining heavy wooden vaulted 
doors of the auction house would be opened 
to reveal a jumble of furniture, trunks, 
boxes, and harnesses. I had often passed 
but had never entered. It was a world I 
viewed with apprehension. The danger of 
being caught in a quest for ownership, which 
went beyond reason and the contents of 
my pocketbook, was too great. When I was 
younger (and perhaps more courageous), 
young girls didn’t usually attend auctions 
or take part in the bidding that was consid- 
ered a less-than-genteel manner of trading. 

But a few summers ago the gates were 
open, and I took the opportunity to go in. I 
discovered a large auction hall filled with 
rows and rows of trestle tables on which 
endless lines of carefully numbered boxes 
were placed with military precision. They 
were separated, now and then, into conge- 
nial groupings of oddments, all in readi- 
ness for the next day’s auction. In a tall 
glass cabinet were the rareties that had to 
be under lock and key. And it was two of 
these that broke all my former resolutions. 

The first was a collection of pin cush- 
ions, clearly gathered with sentiment and 
affection. Alongside were needlecases, needle 
holders, and what might popularly be called 
stitching tools. On the shelf below, next to 
a bundle of old-fashioned curling irons, 
were a number of plain, hand-turned wooden 
darning eggs, balls, and mushrooms. 

A quick check with one of the atten- 
dants, a look at the catalog, and the dis- 
covery that I could authorize one of the 
clerks to bid in my absence (thereby com- 
promising between reason and impulse) and 
I was committed. The next afternoon I dis- 
covered that I had lost out on the pin para- 
phernalia by $7.50, but I now owned the 
darning tools, along with curling tongs I 
didn't need. I was elated. My unanticipated 
victory was all the more curious because, 
throughout my life, darning (a compulsory 
household training activity) was a tedious, 
boring chore, to be avoided at all costs. It 


Darning eggs, and darning mushrooms, may 


be made of wood, glass, or polished stone. Photo 
courtesy Tammy Greeman collection. 
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was equaled only by the need to resew a 
button “properly”’—shank and all. 


Learning to darn—Where and how had |! 
learned to darn? Probably the first attrac- 
tion came with permission to handle and 
play with these unusual “toys,” the tools of 
a traditional skill that was considered es- 
sential for a household’s social acceptance 
and economic survival. Some of the darn- 
ing eggs were of glass and had to be han- 
dled with extra care. One always had to re- 
turn them to the workbox, since, like a 
thimble, a felt “needlebook,” and scissors, 
these were personal belongings. Chosen for 
their feel and weight, these smooth, hand- 
some toys were easily cupped in small hands, 
ready to be twirled on the floor. 

Ultimately came the big moment when a 
stocking was held up and the child was al- 
lowed to drop the wooden egg into it. The 
child would watch the egg slide down and 
finally see it reappear, peeping through a 
small window, the sock’s hole. The next 
step was far more serious. The egg had to 
be shifted here and there until it was posi- 
tioned in such a way that the highest point 
of its curve was properly centered in the 
middle of the hole. And a mushroom-shaped 
darner had to be carefully positioned so 
the stem, pointing down, could be held in 
the left hand. These moments were not to 
be taken lightly. 

Immediately followed an even more seri- 
ous concern: With all excess material gath- 
ered below the darning tool, and with hole 
and frayed edges held taut and smooth 
against the wood, the darner had to be 
transferred to the child’s hand without any 
loss of tension. This subtle exercise, less 
complicated if the tool had a mushroom 
stem, was a moment of grave import and 
apprehension, as the child clutched that 
burgeoning mound with its peephole of wood 
like a bunch of field flowers. 

Once tool and sock were securely held, a 
blunt-tipped darning needle was threaded 
with the appropriate wool or cotton, and 
the young apprentice would discover that 
darning meant weaving a small piece of 
fabric. First the needle was pushed into 
the material and against the wood, which 
helped it pop up again. By going up and 
down and making a series of small running 
stitches to anchor the thread (a knot would 
create a blister on one’s heel), one finally 
reached the brink, that open gap that was 
the hole. 

Now came the great leap forward. The 
thread was laid across the hole, preferably 
along one of the wider horizontal edges, 
and brought back into the stocking at the 
other side, with a few more up-and-down 
running stitches. With the first crossing 
complete, it was time to turn around to 
make the return journey. Again a few 
stitches, a long leap across, and afew more 
stitches were made, this time with care so 
there would be no risk of pulling the first 
laid thread too tightly and thereby begin- 


ning to cobble, or pucker, the knit mesh. 
When the hole had been covered with a set 
of long threads—a weaver’s warp, so to 
speak—the next step could begin. 

This time, the needle was again run up 
and down at the edge, but at right angles 
to the first set of threads. Carefully adjust- 
ing the tension so that the mesh remained 
smooth, the child discovered that instead 
of a great, anticipated leap forward across 
all those threads, the needle would now 
have to move over and under, over and un- 
der those taut lines of yarn until it reached 
the other side. Here the needle must stitch 
rather than glide, up and down, as into the 
knitted mesh. Like a weaver’s shuttle, it 
had begun to weave across the hole. 

With one line completed, the return jour- 
ney unexpectedly became very exciting. Sud- 
denly the child was made aware that this 
time the threads were going to be inter- 
laced, not up and down, but down and up, 
so that each new crossing would lie paral- 
lel to the invisible back crossing of the 
first line. Every time a row was completed, 
the sequence was reversed. A small set of 
closely packed squares of yarn would then 
begin to appear, and as if by magic, the 
hole would become smaller and smaller 
until it finally disappeared. The accomplish- 
ment was as exciting as tying the first bow. 

Through this exercise, not only did the 
child discover that by darning one could 
mend a torn piece of fabric, but she also 
learned the fundamental principle of good 
weaving: The need to keep a warp taut, as 
it is the framework on which the weaver’s 
ultimate ability to interlace the secondary 
set of threads rests. And the child, by weav- 
ing a small square, soon realized that one 
could replace a worn warp or weft by imi- 
tating the up-and-down movement of a 
weaver’s shuttle. And if the same move- 
ment required piercing a previously woven 
piece of cloth, one could, by the use of the 
running stitch, apply to the cloth not only 
reinforcement but also decorative detail. 


Where darning came from—Darning to pre- 
serve a textile was an early skill, born of 
necessity and practiced with increasing re- 
finement until the Industrial Revolution 
in mid-19th-century England. It is likely 
that out of those attempts to recreate the 
worn and the torn there evolved such deco- 
rative textile ornamentation as running- 
stitch variations, pattern darning, needle 
weaving, and lacis. These time-consuming 
techniques had been practiced within the 
home or in professional workshops by those 
able to afford the time to create the unes- 
sential and by the highly skilled whose ef- 
forts met the decorative needs of the 
wealthy. The enrichment of a textile had 
always symbolized affluence and luxury (for 
centuries its use had been restricted by law 
to the upper segments of society), whereas 
darning reflected need. 

Darning, in the dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias that flooded the market in the mid- 
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Learning to darn 


Darning was taught in two 
different ways: Needlework 
instructors training their stu- 
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dents for domestic or work- —w SS oo a ox S ar 
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mending, however, they sug- OT ALUN eather tees 
gested shortcuts, such as Vv ALS, b; oe, wi Jj 
stretching the web over the “hy 7, ieee a 
fingers rather than using the 
darning egg. The drawings 
and recommendations below 
are adapted from Elizabeth 
Rosevear's Needlework, Knit- 
ting, Cutting Out, 7893. 
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Reinforcing a thin 

knitted mesh 

Heels and toes are darned to 
thicken the parts that receive 
the most strain. Hold the 

web over the first and second 
fingers of the left hand, with 
the wrong side facing you. 
This darnis always worked 
on the wrong side, with the 
ridgelike rows going from 

left to right and the 
up-and-down loops running 
from top to bottom. The shape 
of the darn depends on the 
shape and position of the hole 
or thin place. 
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Darning-in a patch 

For darning fine linens, stretching the fabric over the 
fingers would not give even tension, and using an egg 
would result in a slightly domed patch. It is best done 
on an embroidery hoop. 
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1. Free loops of broken strands to 2. Work down from the top-right 
create a series of ends, to the left or corner. Move the needle in and under 
right of the hole. With a crochet hook one thread, out and over the next, 
(or darning needle), secure ends by making sure the needle doesn't cut 1. Bring the needle up % in. away from the edge of the 
turning them back and weaving into a thread but enters or exits hole, or more, if the material around the hole is fragile. 
them over and under the horizontal between loops. At the end of each Darn vertically over the original threads, in the direction 
ridges of the undamaged web. row, leave a loose loop of yarn at of the warp, to within about three threads of the edge of 
Then, face the knitted mesh wrong the turn-around in order to prevent the hole. Then take the darning thread across the hole 
side out on the darning egg. future puckering. and take the needle down, catching up other parts of the 


broken thread, and darn again for % in. as before. 


2. Take the needle in and come up alongside the next 
thread, leaving a small loop on the wrong side. Continue 
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3. When all vertical threads (the 4. Right side of completed darn. Note 

warp) have been laid, darn across the how the rows of loose loops at the 

material, starting at the top right. edges of the hole have been caught. 3. Examine the pattern of the weft threads, and darn 


The needle must move up: and over, 
down and under the warp. 


them accordingly. Besides the plain weave, a twill, 
fishbone, or various other darns can be made. 





Miustration by Frances Ashforth 


19th century, includes cashmere twill darn- 
ing, web darning (for stockings), corner darns 
for household linens, damask yarn, and 
fine drawing—skills that require a great 
deal of practice. This invisible mending, 
practiced by professionals, reached its height 
during the 18th century with the darning 
of expensive handmade lace and tulle. 

One publication states that these skills 
were brought to “such perfection [in Eng- 
land] that extensive frauds were practised 
by sewing a heading of English cloth in a 
dexterous manner onto a piece of foreign 
importation and vice versa, a ‘nefarious’ 
action to circumvent the payment of cus- 
tom’s duties... .” As to sock darning, there 
is mention of grafting and advice that the 
web should extend beyond the actual hole, 
that toes and heels—if not darned with a 
double thickness of yarn—be mended across 
the grain when new, and that children’s 
stockings could be mended the same way. 
The author evidently made sure her read- 
ers had someone in their employ who would 
take care of such a chore. 

Another approach was taken by Mrs. Sarah 
Josepha Hale, of Philadelphia, who in 1857 
wrote in her household hints: “Worsted 
and lamb’s wool stockings should never be 
mended with worsted and lamb’s wool, be- 
cause the latter being new, it shrinks more 
than the stockings and draws them up till 
the toes become short and narrow and the 
heels have no shape left.” This practical 
woman knew that while her readers could 
darn they needed a good piece of advice. 

With Victorian piety and a firm convic- 
tion that personal success was the direct 
result of hard work and righteousness, it 
was taken for granted that the honest poor 
could be distinguished by their patched 
and darned clothing from their less able 
fellow poor. It’s not surprising then, that 
after England’s compulsory education act 
of 1870 the elementary school curriculum 
would include a structured needlework pro- 
gram with emphasis on domestic skills es- 
sential to 12-year-olds, whose only chance 
of employment was often service. 

The importance of darning as a market- 
able skill is evident in one of the books in- 
tended for use by the teacher, which went 
into its second printing within a year of 
publication. After detailing the need for 
using a demonstration frame to show the 
students how to make a stitch and provid- 
ing instructions as to how the children 
were to be drilled in using a thimble, thread- 
ing a needle, and applying scissors, the 
text eventually moves toward the need for 
darning, alongside patching, as skills that 
can be made “self-paying”! “If wisely taught, 
it [darning] develops the thrifty disposi- 
tions, encourages habits of neatness, clean- 
liness, order, management and industry; 
and may truly be considered a moral and 
refining influence both in the home and in 
the school. Patching, darning, knitting and 
homemade garments are all ways and means 
of economizing.” And if that was not quite 
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The use of the needle is exceedingly old, 
As in the Sacred Text it is enrol’d 

Til the world be quite dissolwd and past, 
So long at least the needle’s use shall last. 


A needle though it be but small and slender, 

Yet it is both a maker and a mender; 

A grave Reformer of old Rents decayed, 

Stops holes and seames and desperate cuts displayed. 





From the Foreword to Elizabeth Rosevear’s Needlework, Knitting, Cutting Out, 1893 (London: 
Stockwell), intended for use by mothers and ladies engaged in parochial and missionary work. 


sufficient, it was also suggested that “Chil- 
dren must learn on waste knitting (to darn) 
but practice as soon as possible on a gar- 
ment....Encourage the girls to bring to 
school worn socks and stockings in clean 
condition and show them how to hold these 
while darning and suggest the shape that 
will be best for thin places... .Darning, to 
be perfect, requires much practice.” 

In later books, the emphasis is generally 
on the repair of fine damask linens and 
the art of decreasing a darn’s visibility, 
which one can master by making every ef- 
fort to reweave the original by unraveling 
some of the original warp and weft and us- 
ing the latter to reweave. There is also oc- 
casionally the mention of using a knitting 
frame rather than the common darning ball 
or egg to hold the knitting loops surround- 
ing the hole (the torn threads having been 
unraveled and withdrawn). 


Where darning can go—A hundred odd 
years after the publication of this teacher’s 
manual, which most certainly was based 
on earlier curriculum instructions, the dia- 
grams, more than the advice-riddled text, 
are still of interest, though not so much 
from the point of view of darning socks. 
That came, gratefully, to its timely end 
with the use of synthetic threads in the 
production of cheap and long-lasting ho- 
siery. No longer did the unwilling house- 
wife and her daughters have to repair ho- 
siery to prevent a family member from being 
disgraced because of a hole in a sock. 
Darning had most decidedly become a 
distasteful, tedious chore again, and for 
women eager to do other things it was once 
more indicative of economic decline. Now- 
adays there are few children who learn to 
darn at home and not too many daughters 
who can still remember how. On the con- 
trary, prosperity has once more elevated 
darning to an art form, judged within the 
context of art-needlework shows and prac- 
ticed in workshops by needlework enthusi- 
asts rather than applied in a practical way. 
But a look at the explanatory old dia- 
grams, coupled with a brief nod in the di- 
rection of traditional advice, and one will 
discover that good, old-fashioned darning 


may still be of use: There are synthetic 
knee-length socks that never wear out but 
that with time show rather thin patches. 
Simple darning stitches, the now familiar 
running stitches, interwoven up and down 
into the thinning knit mesh, will extend 
their use. And remembering Mrs. Hale, one 
doesn’t use wool, but rather a darning thread 
of similar synthetic qualities as the origi- 
nal. But today’s notions counters don’t car- 
ry the variety of mending yarns that were 
once customary. The solution is simple. 
One turns to synthetic embroidery yarns or 
a mercerized cotton, and if the color is not 
worth matching, one simply runs the most 
outrageous contrasting shade along the worn 
areas and creates a very obvious patch. 

If the same concept is applied to torn 
jeans, sweaters, and whatever could use a 
good darn, then creativity is the modern 
darner’s open sesame. The warp has to be 
taut and strong, but it can be multicolored 
or plain, matching or contrasting. The in- 
terlacing darn or weft, which crosses at 
right angles, can be worked with smooth 
or textured yarn. The colors can dazzle or 
be demure; the edges can be uneven instead 
of carefully aligned, extending once in a 
while beyond the norm, a darn of distinc- 
tion rather than of impoverished humility. 

And maybe I bought the darning eggs be- 
cause I had long ago discovered that the 
Victorian rules of “don’t” and “can’t” and 
“shouldn’t” were not necessarily infallible 
and that the authors of these 19th- and 
early-20th-century books were merely at- 
tempting to classify the art of good needle- 
work and all its related skills in a scientific 
manner. After all, mending my children’s 
jeans has always been much more fun than 
darning socks. And if you don’t own a darn- 
er, an egg, a ball, or a mushroom, and the 
local dime store doesn't sell one, slide a 
cup behind the hole, gather the fabric, hold 
tight, and start to stitch. C 


Lilo Markrich is a weaver, a needleworker, 
an instructor, and the author of Principles 
of the Stitch, Enjoy Embroidering, and Vic- 
torian Fancywork. She also runs the gal- 
lery, bookshop, and store at The Textile 
Museum in Washington, D.C. 
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| has learned to transform natural 

ALAS Wt fibers—cotton, wool, and flax—into 
yarns and fabrics. As a fiber pro- 

& ducer, however, the silkworm has 

4) eC Sa , (TRON MIL) been the remarkable creature. When fully 
grown, a silkworm weighs about 4 0z., more 

than half of which are glands containing 


Wy I] we 214 6) learn the raw materials of silk. When it’s time to 


make a cocoon, the silkworm forces the 

| . a at) F stored liquid silk through a spinneret, a 

Ke) love polyestet . | hole in its jaw. As the combined liquids 

| emerge, they solidify into a strong fila- 

ment. In two or three days, one worm can 
produce up to 1,000 yd. of silk. 

Hundreds of years ago, scientists observed 
silkworms through their microscopes and 
speculated about the possibility of making 
synthetic silk. The first experimental fi- 
ber—a glass fiber—was spun through a man- 
made spinnerette almost 150 years ago. It 
was too coarse and brittle for a textile fi- 
ber, but the scientists kept trying. 

It wasn’t until the 1930s that scientists 
discovered the requisite properties of syn- 
thetic fibers. In 1935, Wallace Carothers 
and his coworkers at DuPont invented the 
first successful synthetic fiber—nylon. To 
do so, they established three basic princi- 
ples about textile polymers—substances 
made up of many repeated links (chains) 
of a relatively simple molecule—which 
they were using to build their fiber: 

1. The molecular weight of the polymer 
should be high, not less than 12,000. (By 
contrast, the molecular weight of water, 
H.0, is 18—the sum of the weights of its 
constituent atoms, two atoms of hydrogen 
at 1 each and one atom of oxygen at 16.) 
2. The polymer should be able to be cry- 
stallized or oriented (aligned into a regu- 
lar, compact, ordered pattern) or both. 

3. A three-dimensional (nonlinear) poly- 
mer is unsuitable. 

“Two-dimensional” polymers are those 
made up of long, slender (linear) chains 
rather than short, broad ones. When a fi- 
ber is made, the polymer molecules are 
randomly scattered, or tangled, through- 
out the fiber. In order to develop luster, 
hy Gs. Robert Stetson, Cathy Shufro, strength, elasticity, and other desirable prop- 
and Dennis Danaher erties, the fiber must be stretched, or 
“drawn.” Drawing orients the molecules into 
a closely packed mass parallel to each other 
and to the length of the fiber. Short, bulky 





Polyester is formed when a chain of esters like About the authors: G. Robert Stetson is re- polymers can’t be oriented, and fibers made 
the one in the model above, composed of an al- tired, having spent 40 years in the textile from them won't be strong or durable. 

cohol (ethylene glycol, or antifreeze—CH Oz) industry—15 years in dyeing, printing, It was in 1941 that chemists J. R. Whin- 
and an acid (terephthalic acid—C,H,O2), link and finishing at Southbridge Finishing field and J. T. Dickson at Calico Printers 
up. The black disks represent carbon atoms; and «at the American Thread Co., and 25 Association in England first recognized the 
the red disks, oxygen; and the white disks, hy- years at ICI, America, in dyes-application fiber-forming properties of an ester poly- 
drogen. Hot, viscous polyester becomes a solid research, customer service, and market- mer (polyester) they were working with. 
when tt cools. Polyester fiber chips (lower right ing management. Cathy Shufro is a free- Although they obtained patents in many 
in photo) are melt-spun into filament (on cone), lance writer from Woodbridge, CT. Dennis countries for the new fiber, Terylene, World 
which is strengthened by stretching. Staple (be- Danaher is a free-lance writer from New War II was not the time to manufacture 
hind molecule model) is made from very fine | Haven, CT. Photos page 44 by Cathy Shu and market a new consumer material. After 
strands of fiber that have been crimped and | fro. Mustration page 43 by Christopher the war, Calico Printers, rather than make 
chopped to length. It is often carded with other Clapp. Model of polyester molecule by and sell polyester themselves, licensed their 
fibers to produce blended yarns. G. Robert Stetson and son. U.S. patent to DuPont and their other pat- 


ents to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
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Sublicenses from ICI in the 1950s brought 
polyester production to other countries, no- 
tably France, Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
By the 1970s, patent protection had ex- 
pired, opening the door to anyone who want- 
ed to make polyethylene terephthalate-based 
polyester. By 1984, ten U.S. manufacturers 
were producing among them more than 
200 variations and four billion pounds a 
year, and the textile mills were gobbling it 
up. In fact, nearly one third of all the fiber 
U.S. textile mills now use—man-made and 
natural—is polyester. -—G. Robert Stetson 


At a polyester plant 

A few miles north of Spartanburg, SC, the 
peach orchards and ramshackle roadside 
fruit stands give way abruptly to a mam- 
moth chemical plant—a sprawling network 
of concrete buildings, towering silos, and 
steaming smokestacks—that looks, by night, 
like a phantom ship. This is the Hoechst 
Fibers polyester plant, which covers 670 
acres along Interstate 85. 

The fruit stands that flank the plant fold 
up once the harvest is sold, but the Hoechst 
plant never shuts down. By day and by 
night, every day of the year, 2,000 men 
and women keep the plant running, pro- 
ducing 1.8 million pounds of polyester a day. 

Much of that polyester, along with poly- 
ester manufactured in other plants in the 
U.S. and abroad, goes into the clothing, 
carpets, upholstery, and “paper” towels we 
use daily. About 40% of all the clothing 
sold in the U.S. contains some polyester. 

Yet, despite polyester’s ubiquity, many 
of us have only a vague idea of where it 
comes from and how it is made, the con- 
nection between the sheep and the skein 
of wool or between the caterpillar and a 
hank of silk being more familiar to most 
people than the metamorphosis of petrole- 
um to polyester. That process begins in the 
oil fields of Alaska, Venezuela, or Saudi 
Arabia. The yield from oil wells there is 
piped or shipped to chemical plants that 
produce the two building blocks of the poly- 
ester molecule: terephthalic acid, a loose 
white powder nicknamed TPA; and ethyl- 
ene glycol, the liquid commonly known as 
antifreeze. (Antifreeze is often dyed for use 
in cars; Hoechst uses a clear form.) 

By combining these two petrochemicals, 
workers at the Hoechst plant begin their 
share of the production of polyester—the 
polyester that Hoechst will sell mostly un- 
der the brand name “Trevira.” Twice each 
day, railroad cars filled with TPA and gly- 
col arrive at the railroad depot at the north 
edge of the Hoechst plant. From there, work- 
ers pipe the chemicals into several eight- 
story storage silos and tank farms. 

Most of those chemicals will be made 
into polyester fiber, in one of two forms: 
filament, the long, glossy strands that are 
woven or knitted into women’s blouses and 
lingerie; or staple, the coarser form that’s 
chopped and often blended with wool or 
cotton, then spun into yarn. Both types 
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share the same chemical formula; they dif- 
fer in the way they are processed. 


The chemical soup—For either type of poly- 
ester, the process begins with the cooking 
of a chemical soup to form polyester mole- 
cules. We can follow this process in the 
staple building at Hoechst, a five-story brick 
structure with a storage silo on the roof. 
TPA is piped into that rooftop silo, and 
glycol is pumped to a storage tank on the 
fifth floor through the web of pipes that 
links the three Hoechst manufacturing build- 
ings. From storage, the chemicals are 
pumped to a series of reactor tanks, each 
the size of a large furnace, in which the 
chemicals are heated to 300°C (572°F). 
The series of reactor tanks and the sur- 
rounding jungle of heating and cooling pipes 
fill most of the top three stories of the cav- 
ernous staple building. TPA and glycol are 
mixed in the first tank, then pumped from 
tank to tank. As the hot chemicals flow 
through the first few tanks, the TPA and 
glycol—an acid and an alcohol, respective- 
ly—join spontaneously to form units called 
“esters.” Each ester is formed of one acid 
and one alcohol molecule. Pipes draw off 
water, the waste product of esterification. 
Each end of the ester is attracted to the 
end of another ester. In the last several re- 
actor tanks, the esters link, forming long, 
heavy chains; hence the name poly-ester. 
(Poly is Greek for many.) The molecules 
formed are polymers, and the linking of 
esters is polymerization. Polymers occur- 
ring in nature include cotton, wool, silk, 
and DNA. Polyester is a synthetic polymer. 
As the TPA and glycol form esters, and 
then polymers in the reactor tanks, techni- 
cians oversee the process from the third- 
floor control room. Here, a computer gov- 
erns the reactor tanks, while an entire wall 
of controls allows the technicians to adjust 
the reactor tanks themselves if tempera- 
ture, pressure, flows, or levels go awry. 
Out on the factory floors, a few workers 
circulate among the tanks. Despite the heat 
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in the tank rooms, they wear jeans and 
long-sleeve shirts to protect themselves from 
burns. Their standard gear consists of safe- 
ty glasses; rubber ear plugs; and orange, 
white, or yellow hard hats. Their job is to 
make sure the reactors are working proper- 
ly and to maintain the heating, cooling, 
and ventilating equipment surrounding the 
tanks. As in much of the plant, workers 
seem sparse, guardians of machines that 
do most of the labor. When machines break 
down, however, the job of fixing them of- 
ten requires hard physical work. 


From molten polyester to fiber—Once the 
liquid polymer has been churned in the fi- 
nal reactor tank, it is pumped through sand 
filters that capture impurities. Then, in an 
enclosed mezzanine that is suspended be- 
tween the third and second floors, the mol- 
ten polyester passes through the device that 
transforms the chemical soup into strands 
of fiber. 

That device is called a spinnerette—a 
metal plate pierced with as many as a thou- 
sand very small holes. It resembles a show- 
er head and mimics the spinning part of a 
silkworm’s jaw. Each polyester producer 
jealously guards the design of its spinner- 
ettes, especially the materials used and the 
size, arrangement, and shape of the holes. 

Liquid polyester is forced through the 
spinnerette, to emerge in strands that are 
hardened immediately (quenched) into solid 
fiber by a stream of cool air below. (Polyes- 
ter hardens at 259°C.) 

This spinnerette room at Hoechst con- 
tains 64 spinnerettes, each creating more 
than 1,000 strands of white fiber. The fi- 
bers wave in the gusts of hissing air, catch- 
ing the light as they flow from each spin- 
nerette like a fine cascade of cobweb. 

The newly formed fibers drop to the sec- 
ond story, to be gathered on squealing roll- 
ers into loose, untwisted cables of fiber. 
The lubrication used on the fiber gives the 
air a pungent smell. Once gathered, the ca- 
bles of fiber are dropped to the ground 
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floor, where they are poured into row after 
row of 5-ft-high aluminum barrels. 

The process of making fiber, from the 
first slurry tank to the barrel, takes six to 
eight hours. Polyester isn’t made in batches, 
however, but continuously, day and night. 
The 1,100 nonunion workers at Hoechst 
rotate shifts in a 28-day cycle, working the 
day shift seven days, taking five days off, 
then working the night shift seven days. 
They take two days off before beginning 
their six days on the evening shift, and 
then, after a day’s break, they begin on the 
day shift again. For their work, they're 
paid roughly $7 to $11.50 per hour. 

Once made, the fiber must be strength- 
ened. The big barrels of fiber cable are 
moved by forklift to the far end of the fac- 
tory floor. There, overhead creels draw up 
the polyester cables from barrels below, 50 
to 150 at a time, as if some gargantuan spi- 
der were preparing to weave a web. 

The cables of fiber are combined and fed 
into 100-ft.-long stretching machines. Pairs 
of rollers, one pair moving faster than the 
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other, stretch the fiber to about three times 
its original length, untangling and aligning 
its long molecular chains. The more the fi- 
bers are stretched, the stronger—and less 
elastic—they become. 

At the end of the stretch line, the fiber 
goes into a sawtooth crimper. The crimp, 
or wave, gives the fiber texture, making 
the strands cling to one another. The fiber 
is then fed into an oven to be “set” with 
heat. As long as the setting temperature is 
not exceeded later, the crimp is permanent. 

Finally, the fiber is chopped into chunks. 
The length depends on the ultimate use of 
the polyester; it is cut to order. If it is to be 
combined with cotton to form, for instance, 
polyester/cotton yarn for men’s shirts, it is 
cut to 1%4-in. lengths. Fiber that will be 
made into all-polyester disposable gowns 
worn by surgeons and scrub nurses is cut 
into ™%-in. or %-in. pieces. For polyester 
carpets, the fiber is cut 7% in. long. 

This cut polyester is called staple, and 
its crimp is what keeps it from dispersing 
into a blizzard of fluff. The staple is com- 
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The take-up machine (above left) gathers hun- 
dreds of strands of fiber into bundles as they 
emerge from the spinnerette head quenched, or 
hardened, by cold air. The fibers are on their 
way to the stretching machines, where they ob- 
tain their strength and tenacity. They go into 
the finish bath (left), and then to the stretching 
machine (above), whose rollers stretch them by 
rotating at different speeds. Next, they are 
crimped for texture. 


pressed and baled like cotton. The fluff 
looks deceptively light. A 4-ft. by 3-ft. by 
342-ft. bale weighs 750 lb. 


Into the market place—The bales are 
shipped to manufacturers nationwide—oc- 
casionally overseas—who’ll spin the staple 
into yarn to be made into carpets or woven 
into blouses and sheets (often blended with 
cotton or other fibers) or who’ll card the 
staple to make fiberfill batting for stuffing 
pillows and insulating sleeping bags. 

At the same time that staple polyester is 
being made in Hoechst’s staple building, 
crews in an adjacent building are turning 
out filament polyester. Like staple, fila- 
ment is formed when molten polyester is 
forced through spinnerettes. At Hoechst, 
filament spinnerettes generally have 32 to 
64 holes, in contrast to more than 1,000 
holes for staple fiber, so the filament is 
thicker than the staple. 

The slick white filament, gathered on 
tubes and stretched, is loaded onto large 
bobbins by a group of roaring machines in 
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Coloring polyester 


For textile manufacturers, 
polyester offers improved 
spinning and weaving 
efficiency and a predictable 
price structure, unaffected 
by weather, politics, or 
speculation on the 
commodities exchange. But 
the dyeing and printing of 
polyester blends have 
complicated colorists’ lives. 

Polyester is not an easy 
fiber to dye, particularly 
under nonindustrial dyeing 
conditions. Unlike wool and 
cotton, which have a kind 
of reactivity potential that 
makes them easy to dye, 
polyester is inert. Wool and 
cotton are water-absorbent 
(hydrophilic); they swell in 
water, opening up their 
structures to the dissolved dye 
molecules. Polyester is 
hydrophobic and does not 
swell in water. The classes 
of dyes used for the natural 
fibers have little or no effect 
on it. Only one class of dyes— 
disperse dyes—is normally 
used on polyester. Disperse 
dyes are insoluble in water, 
designed instead to be 
suspended in water in a fine 
dispersion. From there, they 
migrate into the fiber and 
are set with heat. 

Even with disperse dyes, 
dyeing can take long, unless 
chemical carriers are added 
or very high temperatures are 
maintained. At the boiling 
point of water (100°C/212°T), 


a carrier will make the 
polyester swell so that 
disperse dyes can migrate 
slowly into the polyester. 
Among the chemicals used 

as carriers are methyl 
salicylate, ortho phenyl 
phenol, and biphenyl. They’re 
all more or less toxic. 
Because polyester will swell in 
water at very high 
temperatures—and the higher 
the temperature, the faster 
the coloring will progress—the 
batch-dyeing method in 
widest use involves pressure 
equipment to achieve the 
125°C (257°) necessary for 
proper dyeing without 
carriers. Most industrial 
polyester dyers have gone to 
the steam-boiler method to 
improve the dyehouse 
environment, eliminate 
disposal problems, and 
improve efficiency. 

The dyeing of blends is a 
more complicated matter. 
Each fiber present must be 
considered and dyeing 
conditions chosen that 
won't cause damage. 
Appropriate classes of dyes 
for each of the fibers will have 
to be used one at a time. 
Under the best industrial 
conditions, a complete dye 
cycle will take 6 to 12 hours 
for a two-fiber blend. 

Direct printing on 
polyester with disperse dyes is 
chemically similar to 
continuous dyeing; only the 


method is different. After 
the dyes are applied and the 
fabric is dried, a high- 


| temperature treatment 


diffuses the dyes into the 
fabric. Besides their ability to 
dye hydrophobic fiber, 
disperse dyes will sublime, 
that is, pass from a solid to 
a gas without going througha 
liquid phase. Dyes that 
sublime at lower temperatures 
can cause problems in the 
dye-fixing oven, where they 
can vaporize from one 
section of the fabric and be 
deposited on another. 
Because printing polyester 
with disperse dyes is relatively 
complex, much industrial 
polyester printing and blend 
printing have been done 
with pigments. The durability 
is limited, since the binders 
in the pigment don’t react 
with the inert fiber. 
Washfastness is limited, and 
the pigments rub off easily. 
Another method of 
printing on polyester takes 
advantage of disperse dyes 
that sublime at moderate 
temperatures—the very 
ones many dyers avoid. 
Transfer printing, 
introduced in the 1960s, 
works like this: The dyes are 
printed onto a high-quality 
paper stock. The printed 


| paper is positioned against the 


fabric, and both are fed 
around a hollow cylinder, 
kept at 200°C. In a few 


seconds, the disperse dyes 
sublime over to the 
polyester and are fixed. No 
further treatment is needed. 
Provided the printed paper 
and the fabric are in close 
contact and the cylinder is 
evenly hot, unusually 
detailed prints can be gotten. 
These pure surface prints 
show a distinctly glazed 
surface, where the fabric 
has softened from contact 
with the heated cylinder. 

Although industrial mass 
coloration—introduction of 
the (disperse) dye into the 
liquid polyester—sounds like 
an excellent idea, and the 
resulting color is extremely 
fade-resistant, it does not 
work out well in the realities 
of the marketplace. 
Polyester manufacturers 
found that their inventory 
costs increased and that their 
efficiency decreased because 
they needed to stop a 
potentially continuous 
process in order to clean the 
equipment between colors. 
Textile manufacturers found 
that there were not enough 
shades and that the delivery 
time on orders was too 
long, so in the end, it was 
easier and more profitable 
for them to buy polyester that 
had not yet been dyed and 
dye it to order—to let it be the 
knotty problem that it 
remains for the colorist. 

—G. Robert Stetson 


a room so noisy that the workers must 
shout to be heard. The workers then un- 
load the bobbins (the bobbins weigh up to 
45 |b.), using pneumatic arms. The bobbins 
are stored on racks, which are rolled one 
by one to the computer so fiber samples 
can be tested. The ready-to-ship bobbins 
are loaded into cardboard cartons by a tur- 
quoise-and-yellow robot dubbed “Pac-Man.” 

The glossy filament finds its way into 
silklike blouses, dresses, nightgowns, and, 
often blended with wool or rayon, into men’s 
and women’s suits. But filament is also 
used for tire cord and fire hose. 

Some of the polyester made at Hoechst 
is not put through a spinnerette and made 
into fiber. Instead, 10% to 20% is hardened, 
by cooling, into small white resin chips. 
The chips are sold to companies that make 
their own fiber or polyester products, in- 
cluding lightweight soft-drink bottles, film, 
and machine parts. Hoechst also turns its 
polyester into single-filament zippers, into 
“geotextiles”—sheets of nonwoven polyes- 
ter to be laid under roads or spread along 
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the shores of lakes to slow erosion—as well 
as into substrates for roofing felts. 


Product testing—Although most of the 
polyester fiber manufactured at Hoechst is 
destined to be sold to other companies, a 
fraction of it remains there, to be used in 
the plant’s extensive testing program. The 
staple or filament goes to the two-story 
technical-services building, where Hoechst 
has assembled a patchwork of machines 
representative of those used by its custo- 
mers—pickers, spinning frames, looms, knit- 
ting machines—to duplicate its customers’ 
procedures, test for problems, monitor qual- 
ity, and try out new products. 

On a small scale, what happens to poly- 
ester in the technical-services building will 
happen to polyester that eventually makes 
up our clothes, carpets, sheets, and draper- 
ies. Here, for instance, bales of polyester 
staple are made into yarn for carpets. Loose 
staple is combed and fluffed, made into 
roving, pulled and twisted to strengthen it, 
spun like cotton, and frequently combined 


with a second strand of yarn. The yarn is 
set with heat in order to control shrinkage 
and relax it. 

To make a blended yarn for fabric, staple 
of another fiber, such as cotton, can be 
added to the polyester staple, and the two 
fibers carded together. That yarn may be 
woven into fabrics for shirts, sheets, up- 
holstery, or neckties. Some blended fabrics 
are woven with a warp of one fiber and a 
filling of another, or with yarns of differ- 
ent fibers alternating within the warp or 
the filling. 

The filament yarn is already in a con- 
tinuous strand. Heating it and simultaneous- 
ly stretching and twisting it on high-speed 
spindles textures it, preparing it for weav- 
ing or knitting. The filament yarn is then 
untwisted and heat-set. It “remembers” the 
twist and tries to restore it. That gives the 
filament yarn bulk and loft, making it re- 
semble spun yarn. 

Some filament yarn is knitted or double- 
knitted into fabric for pants, blouses, and 
dresses. Bobbins of filament on the knit- 
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ting machines may be alternated with bob- 
bins of wool or cotton yarn to make a 
blended knit in order to get some of the 
desirable qualities of each. Cotton, for ex- 
ample, breathes and absorbs moisture, mak- 
ing it comfortable to wear. Polyester, on 
the other hand, is hydrophobic, absorbing 
very little water, which makes it uncom- 
fortable to wear but quick to dry after it 
has been washed. 

Other advantages of polyester are that it 
resists shrinking, doesn’t wrinkle much, 
and holds pleats. (Polyester’s memory, which 
keeps it from shrinking, wrinkling, and los- 
ing its shape, derives from its high melting 
point. Since normal washing, drying, and 
ironing do not approach that high tem- 
perature, the polyester is not changed by 
ordinary care.) 

DuPont, the nation’s leading polyester 
producer, offered a rather extreme demon- 
stration of the properties of polyester when 
it introduced the first commercial polyes- 
ter in 1951. At a press conference hailing 
the dawn of the polyester age, the chemi- 
cal company displayed its “swimming pool” 
business suit. The suit had been worn for 
67 days straight, dunked twice in a pool, 
and then washed and worn again, all with- 
out being ironed. 

Polyester is sold under a number of brand 
names, including Hoechst’s Trevira, DuPont’s 
Dacron and Hollofil, Eastman Kodak’s Ko- 
del, and Fiber Industry’s Fortrel, marketed 
by the Celanese Corporation. While the bad 
reputation of polyester double-knit—hot to 
wear, easy to snag, quick to sag—lingers, 
manufacturers keep experimenting with dif- 
ferent blends and testing for fading, flam- 
mability, snagging, wrinkling, dyefastness, 
and hand; and they are campaigning to 
market more highly developed polyesters 
as high-fashion fabrics. —Cathy Shufro 





Refining wash-and-wear 

Polyester continues to have an image prob- 
lem. It has been snubbed in the parlors of 
couture and derided in the lofts of wear- 
able art. The amazing thing is that the 
stuff has come through it all in pretty good 
shape, as wash-and-wear will do; and it is 
getting better, little by little. 

After all, man-made fibers are among 
the great discoveries of our time. Natural 
fibers have been undergoing constant re- 
finement since before the time of the pha- 
raohs. Polyester has come a long way in 45 
years, and fashion designers are discover- 
ing that polyester and other synthetics are 
more than cheap substitutes for wool, silk, 
and cotton. 


Polyester is getting sophisticated. At left, 100% 
polyesters and one blend: Top to bottom: Tex- 
tured crepe-de-chine print with jacquard ac- 
cents, organza, 60% polyester/40% cotton blend, 
double georgette, crepe, jacquard print, taffe- 
ta, Japanese tissue faille black-on-red print, 
and four more jacquards (two are prints). All 
but one is domestic; they run about $9/yd. 
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At first, polyester was inexpensive, and 
as a cheap fabric, was used by clothing 
manufacturers to make cheap garments. 
Cursory attention was paid to comfort and 
styling, and so one wasn’t likely to find a 
fine polyester garment. But in an effort to 
broaden and satisfy the market, manufac- 
turers have been putting a lot of money 
into blending polyester with other fibers to 
make it softer, more breathable, and more 
interesting. Many companies, particularly 
in Japan, are producing fabrics with a lighter 
hand, in a more subtle range of colors, and 
in shorter runs as well, making them ap- 
peal to designers who turn out limited quan- 
tities of high-end goods. 

“Manufacturers have made tremendous 
advances with polyester in the last few 
years,” says Dede Shipman, an executive 
vice president at Mary McFadden. Shipman 
says the design firm began using polyester 
about eight years ago, when McFadden tried 
to recreate the Fortuny pleat in some of 
her silk designs. With silk, however, the 
pleats soon became a fond memory. After 
three years of frustration, McFadden tried 
polyester, came up with a permanent pleat, 
and patented her process. (The rest of her 
line is all natural fibers.) 

For the wearable art field, it’s almost as 
though polyester has not been invented 
yet. Rayon is used with outstanding results 
by a number of artists, but rayon is a cellu- 
losic synthetic—it’s made of a natural fi- 
brous material, wood. One problem that 
polyester has presented for wearables art- 
ists is its inherent resistance to many dyes. 
A few people, like Berkeley artist Kather- 
ine Westphal, have played quite success- 
fully with transfer printing on polyester. A 
few years ago she discovered that the fab- 
ric is an excellent receptor for a transfer 
process that uses a color photocopier and 
resin-coated paper. Westphal photocopied 
her own drawings onto the resin-coated 
paper. Then, using a flat-plate electric iron 
to transfer the pigment to the fabric, she 
applied heat to the paper, which was in 
contact with the fabric. “Of course the ma- 
terial didn’t really accept the color; it just 
sat on top,” she says. However, she did 
manage to create several one-of-a-kind 
pieces, including Egyptian dalmatics (large 
T-shirt-style garments). 

The process of getting the color into the 
fabric is more involved. Marie Hilgemann, 
of 20/20 Colorists in New York City, finds 
herself called upon to do increasing amounts 
of polyester dyeing for theater costumers. 
“Dyeing polyester requires extremely high 
temperatures because you literally have to 
cook the fibers open to accept the dye,” 
she says. “You can't do this at home orina 
studio with a soup pot and a stove.” Her 
West Side studio has two gas-fired 50-gal. 
vats to do the job. It’s a difficult process, 
and she charges higher rates for it. 

Hilgemann uses a chemical dye carrier 
to help the fiber accept the color. One of 
the problems, she says, is the high toxicity 


of the chemicals. Another complication is 
the presence of finishing additives that man- 
ufacturers use on the fiber. The color has a 
tendency to be soaked up by the finishing 
resins, and the result is uneven color 
throughout the garment. Hilgemann says 
she can’t tell whether a fabric has a finish 
on the surface until the job is done. “That's 
why I always have my customers sign a 
waiver before I start. I can’t guarantee a 
job will always turn out right.” 

Berkeley-based Ellen Hauptli (See pages 
48 and 49) is going the limit with her wear- 
able art—100% polyester with lots of pleats. 
One of her biggest problems is getting her 
clothes into boutiques that sell wearable 
art. “There are plenty of shop owners who 
won't touch it. They tell me, ‘Our custom- 
ers won't buy polyester,” she says. 

Westphal also found consumer resistance 
to her polyester creations frustrating. “The 
bias is a bit ridiculous,” she says. “Some of 
the material now is very fine. Unless I told 
people the fabric was polyester, they would 
just assume it was silk.” 

Susan Goldman, of Manhattan’s Gallery 
of Wearable Art, says that she has no ob- 
jections to a piece made from polyester 
and would not keep one out of the shop. 
But she does feel that customers are less 
likely to pay top dollar for an article that’s 
made from polyester. “There are polyester 
fabrics that are exquisite, and I doubt that 
some of our customers could tell the dif- 
ference. But when artists put a lot of time 
into their work, they have to know it will 
sell,” Goldman says. 

Of course, in terms of an industry whose 
heart is volume, the wearable-art field is 
the least of the polyester manufacturer's 
concerns. Even if all the wearable artists 
suddenly clamored for “more polyester,” 
the industry probably couldn’t produce the 
special patterns, colors, or textures in the 
minute quantities these artists would need. 
No, for the polyester business, the action is 
a little farther uptown. 

Although it may be a long time before a 
poly/cotton twill will sit at the same table 
with the likes of Giorgio Armani, Ralph 
Lauren, or Perry Ellis (Perry’s receptionist 
sniffs to an inquirer that “Perry uses noth- 
ing but natural fiber’—end of conversa- 
tion), polyester has a future—and it lies 
with the bright-eyed, clothes-crazy kids who 
go to places like FIT and RISD, who don't 
remember what clothes were like before 
synthetics. These kids don’t even remem- 
ber John F. Kennedy. Polyester is the stuff 
they grew up with, and for a lot of them, 
the natural-versus-synthetic controversy 
just isn’t relevant. 

“The younger generation has a lot less 
resistance to synthetics,” says Shipman. 
“They’re a lot smarter about the way 
they’re used. We used to expect polyester 
and other synthetics to mimic natural fab- 
rics. Eventually, we're going to discover 
new and better ways to use them.” 

—Dennis Danaher => 
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Ellen 
Hauptli’s 
polyester 
pleats 


Ellen Hauptli has chosen a fabric that 
most designers shun, and she works with 
it exclusively. For eight years now, 
Hauptli has been designing and sewing 
with 100% polyester. She handles this 
crisp, shiny, hi-tech fabric boldly. She 
shapes it with pleats. 

Hauptli was interested in pleats 
before she became interested in polyester. 
She has studied ethnic pleated 
garments and seen how pleats can shape, 
fit, and embellish a garment. Hauptli 
explores the sculptural possibilities of 
pleated fabric. She plays with the strong 
planes pleating develops in otherwise 
drapey material and the way these 
planes bend—the crisp curves that appear 
when the fabric is folded against the 
direction of the pleats. She’s also 
intrigued by the way surface pattern 
can be enriched with pleating. A striped 
fabric, for example, pleated at a slight 
angle to the direction of the stripes can 
give a moiré effect. Or the stripes of 
light and shadow that pleats create can 
enhance or counter the pattern of the 
flat fabric. 

“If polyester didn’t exist,” she says, “I 
couldn’t do what I’m doing.” Other fabrics, 
like silk and linen, will take a crisp 
pleat—temporarily. But try spilling water 
on these fabrics or sitting in them, and 
the pleat is gone. Before Hauptli 
settled on 100% polyester, she tried 
cotton/polyester blends, but the pleats 
really did not hold well. Because 
polyester is essentially a plastic, it 
can be molded and deformed with heat. 
Hauptli learned that industrial 
pleating factories have machines that 
can carry polyester fabric, sandwiched 
between two layers of paper, over a 
heated drum, where a mechanical 
comblike device precisely pushes the 
pleats into shape until they can be 
permanently steam-set. 

At first, to develop her patterns, 
Hauptli cut the garment pieces from 
pleated lengths of fabric. She 
experimented with different size pleats 
and firmer and softer pleats until she 
found the drape, spring, and ease she was 
looking for. (The amount of heat 
applied during pleating affects how firmly 
the pleat will hold.) Now she cuts flat 
pattern pieces and sends them to the 
pleater. Most often, she specifies a 
Me-in. to Ye-in. crystal (accordion-like) 
pleat, but she also uses a small knife pleat 
for some styles. 

Hauptli orders most of her polyester 
from a few fabric houses in New York City 
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Ellen Hauptli demonstrates the rectangle, with buttons on two sides and loops on one side, that 
can be worn in at least four different ways. Print by Lois Hadfield. 


that will send her samples. She looks 
for fabrics with a good hand, a very fine 
weave with a high thread count, and 
interesting prints; she likes the Japanese 
crepe de chines best. She uses some 
Korean and American polyesters, but feels 
that the Japanese may have a more 
sophisticated technology for producing the 
textured fibers used in polyester crepe 
de chines (see page 20 for a sampling of 
Japanese polyesters). Polyesters rip 
easily; some rip too easily, so she often 
tests the samples—sewing a narrow 
seam and trying to rip it out—before 
ordering 10 yd. to 50 yd. of a fabric. 
Hauptli has developed a few garment 
styles (which she sizes small, medium, 
and large): a tube skirt, pantaloons, a 
pullover top, and a jacket. She varies them 
by changing sleeve length, neckline, 
hemline, etc. Because the garment is fully 
pleated, it stretches. The wearer shapes 
it, and Hauptli doesn’t have to worry 
about tucks and darts. Her biggest 
construction concerns are seams between 
two pleated edges and hems, where one 
pleated edge must be finished off. She has 
a Merrow sewing machine “that does 
one thing and does it well.” It makes a 
purl edge, taking a %-in. seam allowance 
and scrunching it up into a “%s-in. bound 
edge. In the process, it unpleats the 
edge and covers it with thread as it feeds. 
The result is a bit of ruffle where the 
extra length of flattened fabric eases out. 
To emphasize the seamed edges, Hauptli 
sometimes uses a contrasting color thread 
that looks like piping. 
Ellen Hauptli likes clothing that can 
be worn many ways. She has developed a 
pleated rectangle with buttons on one 
long edge and loops on the two short 
edges. When the corners are folded in 
and buttoned in place, the garment can be 
worn as a long jacket, loose or belted, 
with the buttons near the shoulders—or it 





can be turned upside down to become a 
jacket with lapels—or turned backward as 
a belted blouse. She makes tubes, with 
elastic at one end, that can be dresses or 
skirts. Her “obi-kin,” a multipurpose 
accessory, can be worn as a belt, neck 
sash, or bandeau. 

To explore patterned fabrics beyond 
what’s commercially available, Hauptli 
sometimes works with surface designer 
Lois Hadfield. Using pigments rather than 
dyes, Hadfield prints or paints the 
fabrics before they are pleated, and the 
heat of the industrial pleating process 
sets the color. She frequently uses 
metallics, and her prints often 
accentuate the hide-and-seek, shrink-and- 
grow nature of the pleated fabric. The 
pigmented fabrics, like the other 
garments, need to be hand-washed. 
Hauptli’s four-year-old daughter, Hana, 
has done fabric-marker drawings on 
polyester, and Hauptli incorporates these 
designs in easy-care, but rather special, 
children’s clothes. 

Hauptli, working alone but amidst her 
family (husband, newborn, and youngster), 
makes, on the average, one garment a day. 
The clothing, which sells much better at 
crafts galleries than at stores like Saks 
Fifth Avenue, can be quite dressy, yet it is 
practical. It can be mistreated. If you spill 
something on a dress, you can take it off, 
wash it, shake it out, and hang it up to 
dry. You don’t have to worry about it. You 
can coil it up and throw it into a suitcase. 

The fit is loose—the pleats hold most 
of the surface area away from the body— 
so the garments don’t feel clammy. And 
they’re fun to wear. The wearer 
participates. The way the garment is put 
on the body—and the way one moves in 
it—can transform both into something 
else. —B. Levine O 


Photos facing page by Elaine Keenan. 
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The plane of the pleated fabric is interrupted by bound “riffles,” squiggly lines of colored thread. 


To create them, Hauptlh sewed a bound edge along a temporary bias fold in the fabric. 


| MM | 4 
The multipurpose obi-kin can be worn at the waist with a chopstick (left) or as a bandeau (right). 
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Haupth collaborates with surface designer Lows 
Hadfield, whose polyester print (unpleated for 
the skirt) was crystal-pleated for the pullover. 


The naturally ruffled seams emphasize the 
strong shape of Hauptli’s 100% polyester, 100% 
pleated pullover and pantaloons. 
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™ s there a textile artist alive who has 
not delighted to a fine piece of hand- 
/ woven cloth? With sensation divid- 

__ , ed between eye and hand, an imagi- 

“_»“ native web offers the visual appeal 
ath “— and pattern played against the tac- 
tile quality of fiber and weave. For most of 
us, the fabric is simply a starting point. 
For Fran Mather and Constance La Lena, 
however, it is the creative end. And a career. 

Mather, who lives and works in Ashe- 
ville, NC, weaves brilliantly colored apparel 
fabrics that she sells at crafts fairs and 
fine fabric shops throughout the South. La 
Lena, based in Grand Junction, CO, creates 
historically accurate period fabrics that she 
sells through her mail-order business to 
museums, restorers, and private collectors 
around the country. 

Neither set out to design or weave yard- 
age. Each has woven loom-shaped garments, 
created art textiles, and taught weaving, 
but each discovered the pleasure of turn- 
ing warp and weft into cloth, ending her 
creative process at the point where an- 
other, inspired by it, would pick it up and 
give it final form. 





Fran Mather 

“The simple weaves interest me,” says Math- 
er, whose primary design concern is color. 
Plain weave, sett at 30 epi, provides the 
structure for ikat (dyed warp) patterns and 
warpwise stripes, while double weave turns 
the stripes into heavier color-block plaids 
with a delicate now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t 
spatial quality, courtesy of the ikat. Until 
recently she wove 12/2 and 16/2 mercer- 
ized cotton, but now she is shifting to silk 
because of how it takes color: Her soft pas- 
tels have evolved into a luminous, jewel- 
toned palette. 

Working alone, with no apprentices or 
assistants, Mather produces between 100 yd. 
and 125 yd. a month. This prodigious quanti- 
ty is all the more remarkable for the fact 
that her operation includes every aspect of 
production from dyeing to finishing. In- 
deed, her 700-sq.-ft. studio, with its fly- 
shuttle loom (a 4-harness, 60-in. AVL), dye 
kitchen, and finishing tables, resembles not 
so much a workroom as a small mill where 
multiple operations are carried out simul- 
taneously. While one warp is on the loom, 
another is being dyed and wound. A third 
might be in development on a sample loom, 
while realized yardage is ready to be in- 
spected, finished, or rolled into bolts. The 
only thing Mather does not do is spin her 
own yarn. 

Mather’s silk and cotton fabrics range 
from 45 in. to 54 in. wide, and they retail 
for between $40/yd. and $60/yd. She sells 
them through crafts fairs—particularly the 


American Craft Enterprises Fair in Balti- 
more and the Washington Craft Fair, run 
by the Women’s Committee of the Smith- 
sonian—as well as in fabric shops and from 
her own Asheville studio. She character- 
izes her customers, many of whom are re- 
gulars, as “fabric connoisseurs.” 

“My fabrics seem to appeal to the profes- 
sional woman,” Mather says. “She could 
make a jacket out of my fabric and have a 
distinctive look. But anyone from the cre- 
ative housewife to a college student with a 
little extra money has bought it.” The tem- 
perate southern climate eliminates the need 
for seasonal collections. Instead, she adds 
fabrics to her line as time and inspiration 
allow. Mather also produces heavier uphol- 
stery-weight yardage on commission. 

Once she has completed and swatched a 
new design, Mather winds a warp on the 
circular mill, keeping separate what will 
become individual color groups. Wrapping 
for the ikat pattern takes place at this 
time. Mather then chains each warp group 
and dyes it, using fiber-reactive dyes in a 
triple restaurant sink. When the chains 
are rinsed and dried and the resist wrap- 
ping is removed to reveal the incipient ikat 
pattern, she lays them out appropriately 
and substitutes one long string loop for 
the individual loops that had maintained 
the warp cross. 


For efficiency, Mather dresses the loom 
in the mill manner. “I haven’t threaded 
my loom in years,” she says. Using a square 
knot, she ties each new warp thread to its 
counterpart still in the reed. And since she 
can tie 500 knots an hour, the 60-in. loom 
is sleyed and threaded in less than half a 
day. She beams from the front without as- 
sistance, cranking the warp through the 
reed and heddles. She has no problem with 
uneven tension, because the weight of each 
warp chain acts as its own brake. A day’s 
worth of weaving—done in two-hour shifts 
between other studio tasks—yields about 
5 yd. of cloth. The powerful rhythm of 
treadling and beating is anything but medi- 
tative for Mather. It is, she says, a job. 

Finishing, at the local laundromat, con- 
sists of washing (Ivory soap) and tumble- 
drying each 25-yd. length of fabric, which 
effectively preshrinks the cloth. Fabric that’s 
60 in. wide comes out to a standard 54 in. 
She then takes it to the cleaners for pressing. 
She treats her silk fabrics more delicately. 

Mather, 37, has been weaving professional- 
ly for 15 years. She became interested in 
the craft in 1969 while studying psycholo- 
gy at Earlham College in Richmond, IN. 
She enjoyed it so much that she took six 
months off to apprentice at a production 
studio in Scotland. Mather moved to Ashe- 
ville in 1970 to pursue what she calls “the 


Fran Mather uses simple weaves. Ikat provides 
the color accents in “Intersections” (lef), hand- 
woven in silk. At right, Mather spreads a bolt of 
handwoven silk. Behind her hang skeins of 
hand-dyed silk yarn. Photos by Barrett Rudich. 
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good life,” a creative existence among cre- 
ative friends in a mountain setting that 
combines urban amenities with a rural pace. 
Between part-time jobs—working as a crafts 
therapist in a local mental-health center, 
running a small mail-order natural-dye busi- 
ness, and later teaching weaving at Haywood 
Technical College in nearby Clyde—she set 
up her own loom. 

She began her career with what she jok- 
ingly refers to as “the shawl-and-poncho 
routine,” expanding into capes, jackets, and 
coats of wool she had colored with her own 
natural dyes. As she settled into the Appa- 
lachians, however, she relinquished wool 
in favor of indigenous cotton and turned to 
the fiber-reactive dyes that are compatible 
with it. Those rich dyes, in turn, led her to 
silk and its rich affinity for color. 

By the late 1970s Mather had stopped 
making clothes. “I am not a professional 
seamstress. I am a weaver, and yardage is 
where my skills, talent, and interests are,” 
she explains. At first she turned out eight- 
harness twills and satins, but when she re- 
alized she cared more for color than struc- 
ture, she concentrated on four-harness tabby 
and its double-weave counterpart. 

An early-morning person, Mather’s work- 
day begins around 6 a.m. and ends eight or 
nine hours later. “After three,” she says, “I 
live my life.” Married with no children, she 
is a serious swimmer and an ardent reader 
of contemporary fiction. She makes what 
she calls “a modest living” and has no plans 
to expand her operation. Says she, “I like 
being a one-woman mill.” 


Constance La Lena 

For Constance La Lena work and life are 
inseparable. “I don’t care if I work twenty- 
four hours a day,” says the 44-year-old 
weaver, who puts in double a normal work 
week. Working out of the spacious Sun- 
flower Studio, a converted barn on her prop- 
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erty in Grand Junction, CO, she manages a 
thriving period-fabrics business and cre- 
ates contemporary drawloom-woven dam- 
ask hangings on commission. She also runs 
a retail store, where she sells yarns and 
looms and offers classes in the textile arts. 
Weavers may know her as Handwoven mag- 
azine’s columnist on professional issues. 

La Lena has been at the loom since 1970, 
when, after a fine arts education (University 
of Colorado) and a lifetime of knitting and 
sewing, she claims to have awakened one 
morning with the desire to weave profes- 
sionally. Self-taught from the start, she be- 
gan weaving shawls and ponchos, pillows 
and afghans, which she consigned to local 
crafts galleries. 

Despite modest success, she realized that 
consignment was a financial dead end, so 
she designed a collection of coordinated 
separates in seven western-landscape co- 
lorways that could be purchased outright. 
A visit to Geraldine Stutz, president of Henri 
Bendel in New York City, convinced her 
that the line was not sophisticated enough 
for retail fashion, while subsequent gallery 
response showed it was not artistic enough 
for that venue. She wrote off the project as 
“an enormous learning experience.” 

Not long afterward, a worn pair of trou- 
sers led her into historic textiles. It was 
1975. She’d just bought a traditional Swed- 
ish loom and was learning about the tex- 
tiles suited to it. One of them was linsey- 
woolsey, a sturdy cloth with linen warp 
and wool weft. When a friend lamented 
that he was going through a pair of work 
pants every month, La Lena had a hunch 
that linsey-woolsey might provide the long 
wear he needed. She was right. The fabric 
she wove and sewed into pants became the 
basis of a mail-order business offering the 
30-in.-wide cloth in several colors at $20/yd. 

Starting from linsey-woolsey, she has cre- 
ated a line of fabrics that might have been 
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woven in a 17th-, an 18th-, or a 19th-century 
American household: striped cotton calico, 
linen checks, plaids, canvas, ticking, drill, 
a bird’s-eye-look dimity, log cabin in lin- 
sey-woolsey, and a wool flannel baize of 
the type once traded to North American In- 
dians. She now has three Glimakra looms 
and offers 36 types of fabrics woven in 34 
custom colors on four to eight harnesses. 
Yarns are commercially produced but hand- 
dyed. La Lena says spinning her own yarns 
would be “unreasonable and unrealistic” 
from a business point of view. 

“I never set out to do reproductions,” La 
Lena notes. “What I have done instead is to 
get inside the tradition—the methods and 
materials—to create anew fabrics that would 
have been woven in a particular period.” 
To do that, she goes to historical sources: 
scholarly research, diaries, contact with cu- 
rators, and, of course, detailed examina- 
tion of historical pieces whenever possible. 

“I never had any fantasies of local mar- 
kets,” says La Lena. “I advertised in Early 
American Life, Colonial Homes, and an- 
tiques magazines and found broad accep- 
tance with a wide range of people.” But 
with inflation, higher overhead, and her 
investment in knowledge, her prices have 
increased to between $50/yd. and $100/yd. 
Thus, her market has narrowed to museums, 
historical societies, and serious collectors. 

La Lena explains that “an elite market 
requires elite knowledge. You have to back 
up your weaving with scholarship because 
the fabrics are being used in period rooms 
of museums.” 

Colonial Williamsburg is a client, as are 
Pennsbury Manor, home of William Penn, 
and Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts, for which 
she wove much of the fabric in a recent 
show on the Puritan era in New England. 
“I did a canopy bed with hangings and cov- 
erlets, very fine worsted wool in light green. 
For a low bed I did the bedding—a heavy 





Mather’s silk and cotton striped fabric (left) and nubby plain-weave stripe in cotton (right). Photos by Barrett Rudich. 
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Constance La Lena can offer fabric (above) in 34 custom colors by weav- 
ing in white (top), then dyeing. Her line also includes striped cotton cali- 
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co, linen ticking, and checks. The Sunflower Studio’s period fabrics in- 


clude the furniture-check linens shown at right. 


brown wool blanket and linen sheets,” she 
recalls. For another part of the exhibition— 
“reproduction furniture that was Cromwel- 
lian in style—the museum used my fabrics 
for cushions, curtains, table coverings, and 
upholstery. I wove hundreds of yards of 
bright green worsted wool.” 

Even though she rises at 5 a.m., La Lena 
could not do this amount of work alone. 
She subcontracts work to local weavers she 
has trained. And like Mather, she runs her 
studio like a small mill. 

“One thing that might not be obvious is 
that most of my fabrics are woven white,” 
she explains. This allows her to maintain 
an inventory of many types of fabrics and 
still fill custom orders by dyeing, which 
she does in big vats out-of-doors. She du- 
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plicates the hues of colonial-era natural 
dyes with colorfast synthetics she’s formu- 
lated herself. Mistrusting commercial prep- 
arations, she learned dye chemistry and 
developed her own palettes of acid dyes for 
wool and silk and fiber-reactives for linen 
and cotton. 

Another thing is that I use only seven or 
eight different yarns,” says La Lena. “Every- 
thing I do is a combination of those yarns, 
and because I am so thoroughly familiar 
with them designing is very easy. 

She deals with a complicated threading 
by saving it. Her countermarch looms permit 
her to remove the warp beam, harnesses, 
and reed as a unit and substitute a second 
set for the next project. Later she can re- 
place the original harnesses and reed, tie a 





new warp to the old, and draw it through 
the already-threaded unit. 

La Lena describes her business as “self- 
supporting,” and life on her 2% acres as 
“comfortable.” She says, “I don’t take a 
regular paycheck, but I need to know that, 
on an annual basis, salary, plus expenses, 
plus profits for reinvestment are there.” 
She is aware that her schedule would break a 
less driven individual, admitting, “I don’t 
have the same sense of leisure time as 
most people.” And what does she do to re- 
lax? Sometimes she gets away for week- 
ends with her husband (they have no chil- 
dren). Most of the time she knits. Ls 


Joanne Mattera, who lives in Manhattan, 1s 
a contributing editor of Threads magazine. 
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The Edges of Knitting 


A catalog of one- and two-stitch selvages 


by Theresa Gaffey 


~e he success of a knitted garment 
a... depends in part on the way you 
work the selvages, the first and 

' last stitches of each row. You can 

“—»* achieve neat seams and edge bor- 
ders Salil through careful knitting and care- 
ful choice of selvage stitch, based on the 
particulars of your project, yarn, and stitch 
pattern. Personal preference has a lot to 
do with it too. If you knit swatches of the 
various selvages I describe, you'll find that 
some come more naturally to your fingers 
than others. 

There are two main types of selvages: 
one-stitch and two-stitch. The one-stitch 
selvage is more common and is generally 
appropriate for edges that will later be- 
come parts of seams or will be picked up 
fora ribbing or other finish. The two-stitch 
selvage is more decorative and better for 
edges that require no further finishing, such 
as those on a scarf or shawl. It also helps 
prevent edges from rolling, thereby ensuring 
a flat fabric. Many one-stitch selvages are 
similar in the way they are worked, and they 
result in similar edges. Two-stitch selvages 
are also similar in appearance, though they 
are each worked differently. Some methods 
produce a firmer stitch than others, and this 
might be the basis for choosing among them. 

When designing a seamed project, be sure 
to add your selvage stitches to the total 
number of stitches needed. The selvage 
stitches are used up in the seam; they do 
not contribute to the width of the knitting 
or to the pattern stitch. Different selvages 
require different methods of joining seams. 
Garter selvages, for example, are best joined 
with a backstitch or an overcast stitch, 
whereas chain selvages are more easily 
joined with a woven seam. 

You might want to use different selvages 
in the same project. For a vest, for in- 
stance, you might want a garter selvage at 
the side seams of the body to make seam 
matching easy, and a slipped-stitch selvage 
at the armhole to make it easier to pick up 
ribbing stitches. 


One-stitch knit selvages 

To American knitters, knit edges are prob- 
ably the most familiar selvages. Knit edges 
involve either knitting or purling the first 
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and last stitches of each row instead of 
slipping any of these stitches. 


Garter selvage—Knit the first and last 
stitches of every row. This method pro- 
duces a firm edge appropriate for stocki- 
nette stitch or for any pattern stitch where 
the edges may tend to be loose. The knobs 
created along both edges help you match 
sides for row-to-row seams. (See drawing.) 


Stockinette selvage—Knit the first and last 
stitches of every right-side row; purl] the 
first and last stitches of every wrong-side 
row. Stockinette selvages are smooth, with 
each stitch corresponding to one row, so 
it’s easy to pick up stitches later when 
you're weaving the seam. (See drawing.) 
You can weave the stitches one for one, or, 
in lighter yarns, every other one. If your 
knitting is loose and airy, a stockinette sel- 
vage will tighten up your seams. This is the 
selvage I use most. 


One-stitch slipped selvages 
Slipped-stitch selvages form a chain along 
each fabric edge and are often used when 
the stitches will be picked up later or when 
the seams are to be joined edge to edge. Al- 
ways tighten the slip stitches firmly before 
continuing the row, or they'll become over- 
sized. Note that on this type of selvage, 
each stitch equals two rows. 


Slipped-garter selvage—With yarn in back, 
slip the first stitch of each row knitwise (as 
if to knit); knit the last stitch. This method 
creates knobs along both edges. It makes a 
tighter edge than a plain garter selvage. 
(See drawing.) 


Chain selvage—On each right-side row, slip 
the first stitch knitwise; knit the last stitch. 
On each wrong-side row, slip the first stitch 
purlwise (as if to purl); purl the last stitch. 

This means you slip the first stitch of ev- 
ery row as established in the row below. 
That is, if the stitch below is a knit stitch 
facing you, slip the stitch knitwise; if a 
purl stitch, slip the stitch purlwise. Then 
complete the row according to your pattern 
stitch. For stockinette stitch, slip knitwise 
on knit rows and purlwise on purl rows. 


(See drawing.) For garter stitch, slip the 
first stitch of every row purlwise to ensure 
the chain selvage. Pull the slipped stitch 
firmly. If it’s still too loose, try pulling 
both the first and second stitches. 

There are a number of variations of the 
chain selvage. They differ according to ex- 
actly how the stitch is slipped or how the 
last stitch is worked. Some of these vari- 
ations are simply regional habits and take 
the names of the European countries where 
they originated. There’s no reason to rec- 
ommend one over another; it’s merely a 
matter of personal preference. The English 
and German selvages may seem awkward, 
but they’re worth a try if you have trouble 
maintaining an even edge. 


Slipped-stitch selvage—On each right-side 
row, Slip the first stitch purlwise, without 
twisting the yarn around the first stitch; 
knit the last stitch. On each wrong-side 
row, slip the first stitch knitwise; purl the 
last stitch. 


French selvage—On each right-side row, 
slip the first stitch knitwise; knit the last 
stitch. On each wrong-side row, slip the 
first stitch purlwise, being careful not to 
twist the yarn around the first stitch (see 
drawing); knit the last stitch. 


English selvage—On the right side, slip the 
first and last stitches knitwise. Note that 
the yarn will be in front, between the first 
and second stitches, after the work is turned. 
On the wrong side, purl the first and last 
stitches of each row. (See drawing.) 


German selvage—On each right-side row, 
knit the first stitch; slip the last stitch 
purlwise. On each wrong-side row, purl the 
first stitch, and slip the last purlwise. 


Slip-and-knit-stitch selvage I—On the right 
side, slip the first stitch purlwise; knit the 
last stitch. On the wrong side, slip the first 
stitch knitwise; knit the last stitch. 


Slip-and-knit-stitch selvage H—On every 
row, slip the first stitch knitwise, holding 
the yarn in front of the work; knit the last 
stitch. Do not twist the yarn around the 
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One-stitch selvages 
Garter selvage 






first stitch. Each edge should be smooth. 
This is probably the easiest selvage to knit. 


Two-stitch selvages 

Two-stitch selvages are more attractive than 
one-stitch varieties and are often used when 
no other finish will be added to the pro- 
ject, such as for the edge of a scarf. These 
selvages are rarely used for seams because 
the extra stitch usually adds too much bulk. 


Double-garter selvage I—On every row, slip 
the first stitch knitwise through the back 
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English selvage 


loop (with yarn in back). Knit the next 
stitch. Work to within the last two stitches 
of the row; knit these stitches. (See drawing.) 


Double-garter selvage II—On every row, 
slip the first stitch knitwise (with yarn in 
back) and knit the next stitch. Knit the 
last two stitches. (See drawing.) 

Both double-garter selvages produce firm, 
flat edges. These edges will still curl under 
somewhat, making double-garter selvages 
suitable for lapels or cap sleeves, where 
you want a little bit of curl. 
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Double chain selvage—On the right side, 
slip the first stitch knitwise. Purl the sec- 
ond stitch. At the end of the row, purl one 
stitch, and slip the last stitch knitwise. 
(See drawing.) On the wrong side, purl the 
first two stitches and the last two stitches. 
The double chain selvage is the firmest 
and flattest of the collection. Use it wher- 
ever you want a flat, smooth edge, such as 
at the top of a summer shell. C 


Theresa Gaffey designs knitwear and teaches 
knitting in Atlanta, GA. 
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The Shoemaker’s Art 


When sewing leather 


to fit the feet, 
the last comes 


by Gaza Bowen 


n most people’s minds shoes are 

not made, they’re born—springing 

| from factories fully formed. But I 

, make shoes. I build them by hand, 

a using antique tools and simple ma- 
enincs Starting with paper and lasts and 
vague ideas, I cut uppers from kidskins 
and lizard hides, and I construct heels from 
blocks of wood, Plexiglas, or found objects. 
In the early part of the last century, all 
shoes made in the United States were hand- 
crafted. The machines that would eventu- 
ally replicate the hand processes were just 
beginning to be invented. The tools being 
used were almost identical to those used 
by shoemakers for thousands of years. But 
as shoemaking became industrialized dur- 
ing the 1800s, the shoemaker became a 
specialized machine operator performing 
one small part in the many steps toward 
building a shoe. The few who still made 
shoes by hand were pushed into a corner 
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of the marketplace, offering their skills 
and expertise to a select group who could 
appreciate and afford handmade shoes. 

Remarkably enough, these skills survive. 
Shoemakers today cater mostly to special- 
interest groups, producing such footwear 
as cowboy boots, traditional business shoes, 
and therapeutic footwear. Some have learned 
their trade as a family tradition, some have 
apprenticed themselves to masters, and some 
of us have acquired knowledge wherever 
we could find it. 


Learning about shoes—I have studied old 
texts, examined museum collections, worked 
in the repair trade, compared notes with 
other shoemakers, and invented my own 
solutions to unanswered questions. In ret- 
rospect, my education reads like a history 
of shoe-construction methodology. I began 
17 years ago by making the most elemen- 
tary type of footwear: the sandal. As a self- 


taught sandalmaker, I began to see the 
subtleties in comfortably covering the hu- 
man foot. Principles of fit and construc- 
tion emerged as I perfected my designs 
and dealt with customers’ real feet. 

After working with sandals for several 
years, I progressed to the moccasin. Here, 
the fit and shape of the shoe are created by 
the cut of a flat, abstract pattern. I was in- 
fluenced by ethnic footwear in both method 
of construction and surface embellishment. 
Looking at shoes from other cultures, I be- 
came fascinated by the diversity of materi- 
als and concepts that have been explored, 
and by the importance that most peoples 
have placed on the appearance of their 
shoes. Some of the moccasin patterns I 
used were traditional; others I devised. Both 
provided me with a structure for exploring 
my medium—shoemaking. 

In 1976 I studied with a bootmaker from 
Colonial Williamsburg. It was there that I 
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“Deja Shoe” (left) is a commission that required 
a limited color range. The style is sumilar to 
that of the black-and-white pair constructed in 
the 12-photo sequence starting at right. 


was introduced to the method of shoe con- 
struction known as lasting, where the shoe- 
maker creates the fit and shape of the shoe 
by molding the material over and around a 
foot-shaped form, or last. I was taught the 
use of antique tools I had been collecting 
for years and the meaning of words and 
phrases I had overheard or read. Using ma- 
terials similar to those available in the 
1700s, I built three pairs of colonial foot- 
wear. This concentrated and focused in- 
struction gave me a foundation upon which 
I could build as I continued to evolve into 
a 20th-century shoemaker. 

Much of my knowledge about modern 
shoes has come from the many years I 
spent repairing them. I handled hundreds 
of shoes weekly. I tore them apart and put 
them back together; I saw weaknesses in 
some designs, strengths in others; I kept a 
sketch book, recording ideas for future use. 
I learned to use various machines (like the 
line finisher, a shaft with sanding wheels 
and polishing belts) and man-made com- 
posite materials; and through daily repeti- 
tion I honed my skills and felt the joy of 
physical process in the perfection of my 
craft. Machines became an extension of my 
hands, like the other tools of my trade. 

In the summer of 1984, at Davis Shoe 
Therapeutics in San Francisco, I was fortu- 
nate enough to meet a culturally diverse 
group of five shoemakers willing to share 
their knowledge with me. As important as 
the technical information exchanged was 
their confirmation of my feeling that shoe- 
making is an intuitive craft, best learned 
through meticulous observation. The best 
teacher is experience itself. 


Building a shoe—A shoe falls into one of 
two general categories, based on construc- 
tion method. Either it has been molded 
around a last (lasted), or it has not. Most 
shoes in Western cultures have been made 
on lasts. American Indian moccasins are a 
familiar example of shoes built without 
the use of a last. 

There are many methods of construction 
for a lasted shoe—each with its advantages. 
In the method I most often use, the upper 
is placed on the last, and the edges are 
pulled around and under the last and at- 
tached to the insole with contact cement. 
“Cement lasting,” as it is called, the most 
common method for making women’s dress 
shoes, has been possible only since the in- 
vention of modern super adhesives. 

A proper tast. Lasts come in all shapes 
and sizes. Some of them are wooden, oth- 
ers are plastic. Both the fit and comfort of 
the shoe begin with the proper last. The 
Shoe’s length, width, heel height, and toe 
shape are all determined by the last. From 
the hundred or so pairs of lasts that I own, 
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Three circumference measurements and a tracing of the foot (above left) are compared with a 
standard last (above right). Each last will be modified with leather or cork to match the foot. 
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Illustration by Vickie Joy Stansberry 
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The laminated insole, wetted and tacked to the 
bottom of thelast, has dried, conforming to the 
proper shape. Bowen trims it even with the last. 


The drawings are refined to annotated pat- 
terns (above) from which Bowen cuts her leath- 
er. At right, she plaits leather strips for a trian- 
gular area of the upper. 


The beginnings of a three-dimensional shoe: The upper, with lining sewn in, is wetted and posi- 
tioned for lasting. Masking tape marks the center and vamp height on the last. 
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Bowen designs the uppers by drawing on either 
tissue paper or brown paper that 1s draped 
over the last. 


I must choose the one last that will work 
with my intended design and fit my cus- 
tomer’s foot or the standard size that I 
have decided to make. If I am working on a 
commission, I take three measurements of 
foot circumference, and I make a drawing 
of both footprints. I then compare the lasts 
with these measurements, and I glue on 
bits of leather or cork to provide the prop- 
er fit. Once I have chosen and customized 
the lasts, I can begin to form the insoles. I 
make both shoes at the same time. 

The insole. For the insole, I laminate a 
thin layer of cork to oak-tanned cowhide, 
wet it, and tack it to the last bottom all 
around the edges. In this way, the insole 
conforms to the subtle curves and planes 
of the last bottom, which is essential for fit 
and comfort. When the insole is dry, I trim 
it flush with the edge of the last. The in- 
sole (tacks removed) will become a perma- 
nent part of the shoe when the upper, 
brought around the last, is cemented to it. 
For an open shoe, I wrap the exposed edges 
of the insole in kidskin. 

The uppers. When I design a shoe, I start 
by sketching my idea onto canvas or paper 
that I’ve draped over the last. I then refine 
my sketch and dissect it into the various 
pieces to be cut from leather. On my pat- 
terns I note seam and hem allowances, 
piping placement, and surface treatment. 
Color selection is important. For a com- 
mission, I may be selecting my colors from 
a given range. The shoes I’m making in 
these photographs were commissioned in 
black and white, so I could put the ele- 
ment of color aside and concentrate on 
texture, line, and contrast. 

I cut the pieces for my shoe uppers from 
kidskins and exotic leathers (snake, lizard, 
ostrich, etc.). I store my leather in bundles 
of similar hue so I can quickly see all my 
options in one color range. Once I’ve cho- 
sen the hides and carefully cut the pieces, 
I hand-skive (pare) the seam allowances so 
overlapping seams will be flush with the 
surface. I also make pipings, turn or paint 
edges, and manipulate the surface accord- 
ing to my pattern notes. 

The sewing machine I use was designed 
to sew the uppers of cowboy boots. It has 
wheels instead of feed dogs to give a fine 
controlled stitch (up to 20 stitches to the 
inch) as I assemble the pieces into a com- 
pleted upper and attach the pigskin lining 
along the top line (finished opening). 
Lasting. The lasting process comes next. 
This is the moment when the shoe takes 
shape, a magical time when a nearly flat, 
shapeless piece of leather is transformed 
into a shoe. I tack the dampened upper 
into position on the last. With lasting pin- 
cers, I pull and stretch the lining to fit 
closely into the hollows and curves of the 
last (top-left photo, facing page), bringing 
the leather’s inherent elasticity to a deli- 
cate balance, to produce a shoe that nei- 
ther pinches the foot nor stretches exces- 
sively when worn. Tacks temporarily hold 
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the lining in place until it is dry, when I 
will cement it permanently to the insole. 

Between the lining and the upper, over 
the toe area, I cement a stiffening material 
called Ruflex to create the toe box, which 
helps the shoe retain its shape when worn. 
If 1 am making a closed shoe or a boot I 
will also cement a similar material (heel 
counter) around the heel area. for shape re- 
tention, foot support, and stability. I oven- 
heat this high-tech material and form it di- 
rectly over the lining. Once in place, it 
becomes a permanent part of the shoe, 
adding resiliency and longevity. 

The upper can now be lasted. I pull the 
dampened upper into shape and temporar- 
ily tack it in place. When it’s dry, I con- 
tact-cement it permanently to the insole 
and trim it flat with the last bottom. The 
shoe is now ready for the outer sole. If ’'m 
making an open shoe with backstraps, I at- 
tach the straps to the insole at this time. 
Outer sole. I cement a metal shank be- 
tween the insole and the outer sole to re- 
tain the shape of the last at the arch and 
support the foot from the ground to the 
raised heel. I fill the hollow created by the 
lasting allowance under the ball area of 
the foot with a bit of thin, flexible cork 
(see drawing, page 57). Then I cut the out- 
er sole to shape from oak-tanned soling 
leather and split it to the desired thick- 
ness. After sanding, dyeing, and waxing 
the edges of the sole, I attach it to the bot- 
tom of the shoe with contact cement. 
Heels. Next, I make a heel of proper height 
and balance for the shoe. If the heel is to 
be covered in leather or painted, I first 
shape it of wood. For the commission in 
black and white, I cut three shapes in birch- 
wood for each heel, which I sanded and 
laminated together and painted with enamel. 
I often use objects and materials that com- 
plement the overall design of the shoe. 
Wine corks, wooden dice, Plexiglas spheres, 
and cow horns have all been incorporated 
into the heels of my shoes. 

Now I remove the last. For me, this is the 
birth of the shoe. After working with it as 
a flat plane, then as a solid and somewhat 
heavy object, it becomes a hollow, light 
container ready to fulfill its function. Most 
lasts are hinged at the center so the heel 
portion can be brought up and closer to 
the toe, making it possible to slip the last 
out of a completed shoe or boot. “Breaking 
the last” isn’t necessary on open-back shoes. 

With the last removed, the heel can be 
screwed and nailed to the shoe through 
the insole. The heel bottom is protected 
from wear with a leather or rubber “top 
lift.” The final step in building a shoe is in- 
serting the sock lining, or leather covering, 
for the insole—hiding screw and nailheads 
and providing a comfortable surface on 
which the sole of the foot will ride. 


About my shoes—I sign and date all my 
shoes and often give them a title. Although 


my work is functional, the process feels 
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The lining 1s lasted first, with pincers (top shoe, above left). A toe box is cemented between lining 
and upper before the upper itself 1s pulled tight (left shoe, above right). 





Backstraps have been lasted, and the straps and vamp have been cemented to the insole. The 
shank is contact-cemented in place, and the prepared outer sole is ready to be attached (above 
left). When that is done, the shoe is removed from the last and the heel 1s screwed on (above right). 


} =" 


The insole 1s covered with a foot-cushioning sock lining. 
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more like inquiry. Each pair has seemed 
like a puzzle to solve, with some solutions 
more successful than others. The stimulus 
may come from a found object, a phrase or 
joke, an unexplored technique or material. 
I sometimes make preliminary sketches, 
but I do most of my work right on the last. 
Often I find that I’ve designed, completed, 
and delivered a pair of shoes with no re- 
cord or drawing other than my paper pat- 
terns. I resist doing tests and mock-ups, 
preferring to charge ahead, with the risk of 
failure barely visible through the excitement. 

When I work on commission, I accept 
some limitations, such as heel height and 
perhaps color range. I try to make a shoe 
that’s sensitive to my customer’s taste, but 
one that’s also detailed and exciting for me. 

I am interested in the history of shoes, 
in the evolution of shoe fashion and func- 
tion, and in the eccentricities of the shoe 
world. This ongoing inquiry into the rela- 
‘tionship between people and shoes has led 
me most recently to the exploration of shoes 
that are not wearable. 

Shoemaking is the medium I use to ex- 
plore concepts and experiment with mate- 
rials. I'm intrigued by the sculptural na- 
ture of shoes, their psychological power, 
their potential. Sometimes they’re my can- 
vas, other times my clay. Sometimes I love 
them, other times I hate them, but making 
shoes is my way of keeping life interesting. 0 


Gaza Bowen lives in Santa Cruz, CA, where 

she makes custom shoes, about a pair every 

three weeks. For the past few years she has 

been teaching shoemaking and presenting 

= ait Ba ‘ = slide shows about her work, the history of 

“Laghtning Strikes Twice” is an experiment with a new profile, where the heel is attached to the shoe fashion, and the freaks and oddities of 

insole and lasted into the upper. These shoes also explore the way circles openand conform to the the shoe world. Photos pages 57-59 by Den- 

shoe profile. Bowen achieved the detailing (inset) by cutting V’s into the leather, then wet-forming nis Wheeler. Photos pages 56, 60, and 61 by 
them open and painting the suede side; snakeskin 1s inlaid under the triangular holes. Michael Kirkpatrick. 


For “K. Lee, You’re on Your Own,” Bowen appliqued images of San Francisco. Coit Tower and the j : 
Golden Gate Bridge beckon gaily. The wine-cork heels are a personal twist of the traditional use of — With “Loligo Sandalia” (right), Bowen (above) 
cork m shoemaking. steps into realm of unwearable shoes. 
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“Originally, I had envisioned the wedges in Wedge-A-Matics’ of shinyap- came to the realization that after casting and chromeplating, each wedge 
pliance chrome. I enrolled in a moldmaking/casting class at the local would weigh seven pounds.” Bowen returned to her studio and made 
community college to learn the necessary skills. Several months later, I them of wood, linoleum, Krazy Glue, and aluminum spray paint. 








Texture Stitches 
for Needlepoint 


The end of the boring background 





by Rosalie Hamer 


ave you ever finished the cen- 
tral design on a lovely piece of 
canvas work (popularly called 
y needlepoint) and put it away 

“2/4 because you couldn't face the 
tedium of all those little background 
stitches? If you have, get your project out 
again and discover texture stitches. Since 
most texture stitches are longer than the 
short diagonal tent stitches most often used 
for needlepoint, they work up fast and are 
more fun. There’s no formula for choosing 
the right stitch or stitches for your piece, 
but there are some guidelines. 

What the piece will be used for is very 
important. For pictures or strictly decora- 
tive pillows, stitch choice is unlimited. How- 
ever, if the work will take a lot of wear, as 
a chair seat will, for example, it requires a 
stitch that covers the back side of the can- 
vas as well as the front. The friction of the 
often rough canvas against the thread causes 
the most wear in a piece of needlepoint, 
and sandwiching the canvas between two 
firm layers of thread minimizes this fric- 
tion. On the other hand, if the work is to 
be used for clothing, in a belt, pocket or 
yoke, for example, a stitch with a light 
backing is preferable, since a heavy back- 
ing adds unnecessary bulk. Some texture 
stitches have heavy backing and some don't, 
as shown in the photos below. 

Often by changing the sequence of mak- 
ing the stitch, you can change the amount 
of backing. For example, the three tent 
stitches look alike on the front but cover 
the back of the canvas to varying degrees, 
depending on the stitching sequence. Half 
cross shows a lot of canvas, so backing is 
light; continental covers the back well; and 
basket weave has the heaviest backing. 
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Ifa oint piece wil be subject to wear, use only those stitches that 
cover the back side of the canvas well. Roumanian couching (left) has 


The background should enhance and set 
off the design, not detract from it, so the 
background stitches should be compatible 
with the design. Bold texture stitches, such 
as Buckey’s weaving (see page 64), would 
detract from a dainty design; on the other 
hand, a dainty stitch would be lost in a 
bold design. 

Bargello designs, which are zigzag pat- 
terns produced from vertical stitches and 
usually worked in several colors, are also 
effective in one soft color. Consider using 
more than one color in a background, but 
beware of overpowering the design. Two or 
more closely related shades give an attrac- 
tive shadow effect, which is often desirable 
for the backgrounds of realistic work. 

The color of the yarn also affects the ap- 
pearance of the stitch. Since texture is usu- 
ally lost in dark or bright colors, it’s a 
waste of time to work an intricate stitch in 
a dark or bright color. Good choices for 
these colors are Gobelin stitches—small, 
flat vertical or diagonal stitches that re- 
semble the weave of the Gobelins tapes- 
tries—and couching stitches, which are long 
stitches tied down with shorter ones. 

Consider using a fiber different from the 
one used for the central design, or the 
same fiber in a different size for the back- 
ground. Long or straight texture stitches 
require thicker thread than short or slant- 
ing stitches, such as tent stitches. A com- 
bination of stitches, such as tent and Scotch 
(diagonal stitches of graduated length), is 
more attractive with the tent stitches in a 
finer thread. 

Shiny threads, like silk and rayon, en- 
hance the texture of wool or cotton. The 
angle of the stitch affects the way the yarn 
picks up light, so a pattern whose stitches 
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lie in several directions can positively shim- 
mer when worked in a shiny thread. 
Texture will be more obvious when worked 
in a thick rather than a thin thread, but 
the thread should not be too heavy. If you 
are using mono canvas (a single-thread can- 
vas) with a yarn that is too heavy, the 
stitches will crowd and distort the canvas, 
and you'll end up without enough room for 
the last few stitches. On interlock canvas, 
whose warp threads twist around the weft 
threads, a thread that is too heavy will 
bulge on the surface, and the stitches will 
be too crowded for good definition—the 
piece will be a mass of thread. I prefer my 
thread leaner than most instructions rec- 
ommend, as I don’t like the crowded look. 
If three strands of Persian are recommended, 
I use two. Texture stitches will be bolder 
and have better definition when worked in 
a single-strand yarn, such as tapestry wool, 
Ostara, or pear! cotton (for finer work). 
Multiple-strand yarns are versatile: They 
soften texture and can be mixed for subtle 
shading. I am partial to Medici, which is 
the finest wool I know. By adding or taking 
away strands, you can make your yarn as 
fat or lean as you want and thus tailor it 
specifically to the canvas and stitch you 
are using. With just one light yarn and one 
dark one, you can create four shades of a 
three-strand yarn: three strands of dark, 
two strands of dark and one of light, two 
strands of light and one of dark, and three 
strands of light. You can also mix colors at 
random for a tweedy look. One or two 
strands of silk or metallic yarn added to 
wool or cotton will add sparkle, and the 
colors will show up differently in each stitch. 
Before plunging ahead with a new back- 
ground stitch on your piece, it’s best to try 





light backing, Japanese stitch (center) has medium backing, and three- 
thread basket-weave stitch (right) has heavy backing. 
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A history 
of texture stitches 


Today’s needlepoint stitches derive 

from counted-thread work that was done 
on a fine, even-weave canvas. Three 
hundred years ago, the rigid classification 
of embroidery stitches that we use 

today and their applications did not exist. 
It was not uncommon to find the simple ” 
tent stitch (of today’s needlepoint or 
tapestry embroidery) combined with 
textured variations of the satin and 
running stitches generally used for 
geometric-patterned embroidery on fine 
linen or silk (which we now call 
counted-thread work). 

The use of texture stitches for canvas 
embroidery declined during the 18th 
century, when chinoiserie and fine silk 
embroidery, with their design emphasis on 
natural form and coloring rather than 
on color blocks, was prevalent. The 
fashionable satin-stitch embroidery on 
canvas—known as Florentine work, or 
bargello—was an exception. 

With the industrialization of canvas 
and yarn production in the 19th century, 
the consequent need to promote 
needlework, and the mass production of a 
new double-thread canvas known as 
Penelope, the use of counted-thread 
canvas stitches was revived. Old designs 
were reused but changed to reflect the 
Victorian preference for these ornate 
textured stitches, which were now worked 
mainly in wool. By the end of the 
century, this style again faded until the 
1920s in England, when the Winchester 
Cathedral kneeler project was organized. 
Textured canvas stitches were combined 
with standard needlepoint motifs of 
ecclesiastical meaning. The latter 
movement was enthusiastically received 
and became a major design influence in 
20th-century canvas work. 

After World War II, a younger 
generation of needlework designers and 
artists and active members of the 
Embroiderers’ Guild in England, the 
founding parent of the Embroiderers’ 
Guild of America, began to experiment 
with textured canvas stitches. They 
wished to show that the barriers between 
free-form embroidery and counted- 
canvas work could be broken down and 
that stitches could be used as an art 
medium in the manner of the medieval 
tradition. —Iilo Markrich 


out the stitch. In order to avoid damaging 
the canvas by too much experimenting and 
ripping out, I suggest making a separate 
swatch. You can hold the swatch against 
the piece to see if the background stitch is 
compatible with the rest of the piece. 
This is also a good way to gradually build 
a reference notebook. A stitch sampler is 
fun, but even with a schematic of the 
stitches, it’s not as useful as a notebook. 
For my notebooks I use the plastic sheets 
with pockets designed for snapshots. I usu- 
ally use 242-in. by 342-in. pockets or larger. 
With the swatch, I include a note giving 
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For this Pillai, adapted pie a aesign of the Santa Maria ap her SULL- euro TRG? Lilo Mark- 
rich has used long-legged cross-stitch for sky, French knots for clouds, and Florentine work for 
waves. She achieved subtle shading m the sky by combining strands of different color yarns. 
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This example of counted-thread silk-gauze embroidery from 16th- or 17th-century China uses 


variations of satin stitches, which have since been adapted to canvas work. Photo courtesy of The 
Textile Museum, Washington, D.C. 


the gauge of the canvas; the type of thread; 
the number of strands, if a multiple yarn; 
a diagram, if the stitch isn’t obvious; any- 
thing I like or dislike about the stitch; and 
the book or article from which I got the 
stitch, in case I want more information lat- 
er. When you've just made the swatch, you 
may think all this information is superflu- 
ous, but will you remember it a year later? 

When testing for a specific piece, use the 
same canvas and thread, in the same color, 
that you are using in your work. All of 
these make a difference in the appearance 
of the stitch. Even if you already have a 





swatch of the stitch in a different color or 
yarn, make a new one and add it to the 
same pocket. I never consider the time 
spent on my notebooks as wasted, since I 
learn from making the samples and get to 
know the stitching rhythm and personality 
of the stitch. Although a picture can give 
you an idea, you won't know the stitch un- 
til you try it. I almost passed up one of my 
favorite stitches because the picture didn’t 
intrigue me; now I try them all. = 


Rosalie Hamer, of Pendleton, OR, has been 
teaching needlepoint since 1970. 
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Roumanian couching stitch 


Japanese stitch 


Danish darning stitch 





Encroaching oblique stitch 


Diagonal oblique stitch 


LZ 


Three-thread basket-weave stitch 


Texture stitches 


Almost any stitch can be used for backgrounds, so Ill explain 
just a few of the lesser-known texture stitches I especially like. 
Diagrams and photos of the stitches are at left. 


Roumanian couching stiteh—Couching stitches are simply long 
stitches tied down with shorter ones. In Roumanian couching, 
the tying threads are slanted and of random length and 

spacing. Roumanian couching works up very quickly and has a 
natural, free-form look. The laid thread can run the length of 
the piece or the area to be couched, or it can be worked in short 
sections. After laying the thread, bring the needle out below 

the laid thread, in the same row, and stick it back through the 
canvas above the laid thread, further on in the same row. Part 
of the charm of this stitch is the unevenness of the length and 
the spacing of the tying stitches, which also add to the speed, 

as there is no counting. Don’t pull the laid stitch tight; it should 
not sag, but if it’s too tight, it will pull. The tying stitches 
should be firmer, but still not tight, as they are not meant to be 
obvious. It may take a little practice to get just the right 
tension. Roumanian couching can also be worked in two closely 
related shades of the same color. For two colors I use two 
needles, leaving the unused color on top of the canvas so it won’t 
get tangled. Light backing. 


Japanese stitch—Also very simple, Japanese stitches consist of 
straight horizontal stitches worked over four canvas threads. 
Each row is offset one canvas thread to the right of the row 
above it, creating diagonal rows. Medium backing. 


Danish darning stitch—The first row is worked the same as the 
Japanese stitch, with the next one and subsequent alternate rows 
worked in vertical stitches. This is effective in shiny thread or 
in two closely related shades of the same color. Medium backing. 


Encroaching oblique stitch—This stitch, which covers one 
canvas thread vertically and four threads horizontally, slants up 
to the left. Threads are skipped between stitches but not 
between rows. Heavy backing. 


Diagonal oblique stitch—This stitch, which slants up to the 
right, is my own variation of the encroaching oblique stitch. It 
crosses two threads vertically and four horizontally. Each row 
is begun one row below and one row to the left of the previous 
row, for a diagonal ribbed effect. Note that the stitches of row 3 
meet those of row 1. This requires more concentration than the 
others and is not a fast stitch. To minimize distortion, work in 
a stabbing method (push the needle in on one side of the canvas 
and pull it out on the other side), use lean thread, and keep the 
tension gently firm so the thread lays flat but doesn’t pull. This 
stitch is best worked on a frame. Heavy backing. 


Three-thread basket-weave stitch—I developed this as a 
variation of the back of the basket-weave stitch. It is a terrific 
stitch for shading, as there are no hard edges. For shading, I 
work with two or more needles so I can complete a row, leaving 
the unused needles on top to avoid tangles. I like to work this 
in Medici for maximum variation. Heavy backing. 


Buckey’s weaving stitch—Another stitch that works up fast, 
this looks good in one color or more than one. First work cross- 
stitches over two threads, skipping one thread between crosses 
and between rows. Work the straight stitches from the lower left 
of one cross to the lower right of the next, across the row, and 
then a second line of horizontal stitches in the row directly 
below. Work the vertical stitches in the same manner as the 
horizontal, turning the work sideways if desired. Light backing. 
—Rosalie Hamer OU 


The Costume of a 
Plain People 





Traditional dress Keeps 
the Amish together, et sets them apart 


by Kate Schiess 


he traffic on Route 340 in Lancas- 
ter, PA, is often held up by horse- 
and-buggies. Straining to catch a 
/ glimpse of the Amish passengers 
4 inside, the passing motorist is re- 
warded with a flash of purple or blue float- 
ing in a sea of black. Upon closer look, it is 
apparent that daughters are dressed like 
miniatures of their mothers, and sons mimic 
their fathers. So it has been for 120 years. 

The foundations of the Amish lifestyle 
were laid in Switzerland, in the religious 
and social upheavals of the 16th century. 






Amish clothing, adhering to religious doctrine and derived from tradi- 
tional 19th-century costume, is one of the ways the Amish distinguish 


A rural people, the Amish called their way 
a “plain way,” deeply rooted in the belief 
that a life pleasing to God is attained only 
through renouncing the world, with its plea- 
sures and conveniences. To this end, their 
leader, Jakob Amman, condemned the trim- 
ming of the beard and the wearing of “gay 
clothing.” Thus, from the beginning, the 
Amish people’s simple manner of dress has 
distinguished their community from the 
rest of the world: It serves to keep the in- 
sider “apart from the world” and the out- 
sider at a distance. 


The Amish came to America in 1727 to 
escape religious persecution. While the early 
Amish settlers simply wore less elaborate 
clothing than other Americans, in the last 
half of the 19th century there was a greater 
effort to maintain the time-honored dress, 
and the Amish costume, as it exists today, 
crystallized at that time. Since then, de- 
tails of dress have been dictated by the 
Ordnung, an oral set of rules governing all 
visible behavior. The Ordnung is specific 
to each community. Lancaster County alone 
has 80 Old Order, or strict orthodox, con- 


themselves from the outside world. Boys’ broadfall britches, vest, coat, 
and large-brimmed black felt hat are shown below. 





gregations; 80 different Ordnungs legislate 
proper dress in this one county. Some of 
the Ordnungs have been written down, and 
a contemporary excerpt illustrates the na- 
ture of Old Order rules: 


No ornamental bright, showy form-fitting, 
immodest or silk-like clothing of any kind. 
Colors such as bright red, orange, yellow, 
and pink not allowed....Dresses not 
shorter than half-way between knees and 
floor, not over eight inches from floor... . 
Clothing in every way serviceable and as 
simple as scripturally possible... . Women 
to wear shawls, bonnets and capes in pub- 
lic. Aprons to be worn at all times... . 


What isn’t specified is open to interpretation, 
and in so highly regimented a society, inter- 
pretation is the outlet for individual style. 
Because the rules are for the most part 
oral, and the Amish codes prohibit photo- 
graphs, the details of Amish style have 
largely been kept secret. To see for myself, 
I took a trip to Lancaster, the first perma- 
nent Amish settlement in the United States, 
and stayed in an Old Order Amish house- 
hold to study the styles, beliefs, and tradi- 
tions that have kept the unique dress alive. 
At quick glance, it is easy to think every- 
one is dressed alike. A woman’s cap always 


Woman's dress, belt apron, cape, and lepli 
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back of apron at waist. 
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1. Skirt back is pleated. 


has a single pleat down the crown, a bon- 
net always has a bow on the back, and the 
hair is always parted in the middle. But, 
contrary to popular belief, there are few 
absolutes in Amish clothing style. “Mostly, 
usually, and sometimes,” quipped a tourist 
guide, “but never say never when describ- 
ing the Amish.” An extra gather here, a 
wider hat brim there, and the clothes speak 
a language of their own. 

Amish clothing styles no longer find their 
inspiration solely in religious text. While 
there is adherence to the Ordnung’s tenets 
of discipline and modesty, tradition and 
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Women’s dress reflects age and marital status. ALage 12, a young girl’s capeand belt apron (second from right). After marriage, the cape color 


apron with cap sleeves (second and third from left) 1s replaced by a white 


heritage dictate the specifics of dress. Com- 
munity custom has become sacred, and like 
handed-down family recipes, sewing tech- 
niques and styles are passed on from moth- 
er to daughter, ensuring the preservation of 
time-worn styles and patterns. For example, 
some congregations allow buttons on certain 
clothes; some do not permit them at all, ex- 
cept on broadfall pants, which, instead of 
closing with a fly, close with a flap that but- 
tons at the waist, sides, and front. Buttons, 
along with mustaches, are considered re- 
minders of the military and therefore reject- 
ed by the Amish, who are pacifists. Although 
all these details don’t have scriptural ba- 
sis, they serve to carry out the principles of 
unity, nonconformity to the world, modesty, 
and humility. 

Young girls sew their own clothes, and 
youthful exuberance and an adolescent pre- 
occupation with style result in “fancy” dress 
variations. Sleeves are frequently gathered 
into puffs, skirts have extra pleats, and 
hems are given tremendous proportions. (1 
saw hems that were as large as 12 in.—cer- 
tainly a violation of the Amish virtue of 
frugality.) Likewise, caps become indul- 
gences, with their broad range of subtle 
variations, from excessive gathering to ex- 
tra-wide or long ties. 
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Details of style also distinguish the young 
from the old, the single from the married, 
and the strict from the lax. Amish babies 
are dressed alike in high-neck, yoked dresses 
of solid color, but regimented dress accord- 
ing to age and gender begins at an early 
age. Young girls are distinguished from older 
girls by their sleeve apron, a one-piece gar- 
ment cut with cap sleeves and worn over a 
plain dress. 

Like children of any culture, young Amish 
girls yearn for the day when they can dress 
in “grown-up” clothes. That day arrives at 
age 12, when the young gir] gets her first 
lepli dress. The lepli, a feature unique to 
women’s clothing in some Amish commu- 
nities, like Lancaster, is a pleated tab of 
fabric sewn into the back waist seam of the 
dress. It sits under the pinned apron ties 
and is where the cape is pinned to the 
dress. The size of the lepli indicates the 
strictness of the congregation and the indi- 
vidual. The more conservative, the larger 
the lepli. According to Michael Scott, of 
The People’s Place in Intercourse, PA, the 
lepli is aremnant of what had been a sepa- 
rate bodice known as a “short gown.” The 
lepli would have been the pleated back- 
bottom edge, which was the only edge that 
was not covered by the apron. One Amish 


matches the dress or, in some cases, 1s black. 


woman suggested that it was a vestige of 
the bustle and has remained in deference 
to modesty. The lepli covers the tops of 
four deep pleats in the center back of the 
skirt. These pleats ensure complete mod- 
esty in disguising any female shape. 

Buttons in the back close a girl’s dress 
and apron and are a sign of youth. At age 
12, the girl’s dress closure moves from the 
back to the front, and buttons, which are 
considered too worldly and decorative, are 
replaced with straight pins. The sleeve apron 
is replaced by the more modest breast cloth, 
or cape, a triangular piece of fabric that is 
worn over the shoulder, closed with pins, 
and pinned to the front and back of the 
shatz, or belt apron. The cape either matches 
the dress or is black. A white organdy cape 
and apron are worn only by unmarried girls 
at church. 

In Lancaster, the typical Amish dress, 
sized to the individual, consists of a lined, 
fitted bodice; full sleeves; a full skirt pleated 
at center back and front; and the lepli. The 
dress is usually made from a polyester crepe 
and has a Dacron/cotton lining. The under- 
arm seams are sewn with French seams. 
There are two deep inverted pleats, 3% in. 
and 4 in. wide, at the center back of the 
skirt. The lepli is centered over the pleats 
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on the center back of the skirt, and two ad- 
ditional side pleats are made on either side 
of the back. At the center front of the skirt 
are a finished placket closing that laps right 
over left and two inverted side pleats, which 
are adjusted for fit. The dress is hemmed 
4 in. above the ankle, and the apron is 2 in. 
to 3 in. short of the dress bottom. 
Perhaps most significant is the everyday 
wearing of a white prayer cap, a symbol of 
approaching womanhood. The prayer cap 
is a solid indicator of community, and re- 
gional styles from Pennsylvania to Iowa 
vary greatly in the number and positioning 
of the pleats. Girls from age 12 until mar- 
riage wear black caps for Sunday dress and 
white caps at home; when married, women 
wear only white caps. The cap is pinned to 
the pulled-back hair with four straight pins 
and secured under the chin with ties. 
Today, nylon is replacing the stiff white 
or black organdy that has been the Amish 
head covering for years because it is cheaper 
and needs no ironing. The cap has a center 
pleat and is gathered at the casement at 
the bottom back, around the outside edge, 
and along the band. The cap is petzed, or 
crimped, with a sharp knife at its gathered 
edges for extra body. Young girls take great 
delight in petzing their caps; the finer and 
more numerous the crimps, the more eye- 
catching the cap. Past the age of 50, wom- 
en are not required to perform the tedious 
task of petzing—an Amish tradition of re- 
specting age by lightening the work load. 
After marriage, a woman’s dress becomes 
fixed. Her wardrobe is limited to seven to 
nine solid-color dresses, with capes and 
aprons; two to three of these are Sunday or 





What looks like a seam in this woman’s prayer 
cap ts actually a small pleat. The number and 
positioning of pleats in a prayer cap identify a 
congregation. Young girls vary the amount of 
gathering and the length and width of the ties 
for the sake of individual style. 
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wedding outfits. In Lancaster, a woman's 
apron is usually black or gray or even a 
fine black-and-white check for everyday 
wear. The cape is black for a short period 
in preadolescence and after age 40, or if 
worn by a minister’s wife; otherwise, it 
matches the dress. White is forbidden un- 
til death, except for the white prayer caps, 
which are worn at all times, even during 
sleep. Black dresses are worn for mourning 
and Communion. Fringed shawls, buttoned 
sweaters and coats, large bonnets worn over 
prayer caps, stockings, and oxford shoes— 
all black—are worn in cold weather. (In 
spring, when I visited, everyone was enjoy- 
ing the freedom and comfort of bare feet.) 

Young Amish boys, dressed in shirts of 
purple, blue, or white and wearing black 
pants, suspenders, and a straw hat, look 
like visions out of Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn. However, unlike the fictional charac- 
ters, boys’ garb, though casual, is prescribed, 
limited, and symbolic. Their broadfall 
britches have no zippers (they are shunned 
as worldly conveniences); they are closed 
with a wide buttoned-front flap and held 
up by one or two suspenders, depending on 
the congregation. Two suspenders are worn 
in Lancaster; one suspender is worn by the 
two Amish groups in Mifflin County, PA. 
In winter, the straw hat is replaced by the 
broad-brimmed black felt hat. 

Hat brims, crown heights, and bands in- 
dicate a man’s status, rank, and communi- 
ty. Brim size is an indicator of orthodoxy; 
the more conservative the congregation, 
the wider the brim. It tells of age and sta- 
tus, increasing in size as a man gets older 
and becomes a father, then a grandfather. 
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gathers in order to add fullness to the cap. 


The cap is gathered in the construction and then petzed, or crimped, with a sharp knife along the 


The widest brim, 4 in., and the tallest crown 
easily distinguish the Amish bishop. Even 
the youngest boys wear hats with a brim 
slightly wider than 3 in. As teenagers, the 
youngsters often express their individual- 
ity by rolling their brims or trimming them 
down to a more fashionable size. 

With manhood and the resulting respon- 
siblities of Amish society, the hat becomes 
highly symbolic. At about age 10, a boy 
gets a telescope hat, a tall hat with a crease 
around the crown, and wears it until about 
age 40, when he gets a plain crown hat. In 
Lancaster, the bridegroom wears his tele- 
scope, a sign of his marital status and full 
acceptance into the Amish community. 

Men’s clothing is less colorful than wom- 
en’s. Two kinds of black coats are worn, 
depending on the occasion and place. For 
all formal occasions, such as preaching and 
baptism, a man wears a mutze, a black 
frock coat with a V-neck, split tail, and 
hook-and-eye closures. The wamus is cut 
shorter, with a high, standing collar. Like 
the mutze, it doesn’t have lapels or but- 
tons. The wamus had formerly been worn 
by men for semiformal occasions, such as 
going into town. It is now worn only by 
boys under age 16 for formal occasions. 
The everyday work coat has buttons and 
sometimes a turnover collar and lapels. A 
black hook-and-eye vest is worn under the 
coat with a white or colored shirt. Pockets, 
seen as worldly decorations by the Amish, 
are forbidden on the outside of clothes but 
often are concealed inside trousers and coats. 
Black overcoats with a cape, buttoned sweat- 
ers under coats, and black shoes provide 
warmth in winter. 
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While examining Amish garments, I was 
surprised to discover that quality of work- 
manship has taken a backseat to the pres- 
sures of making a living. Like food on the 
table, the clothes in the closet serve a utili- 
tarian function rather than express a craft. 
As a labor-intensive society competing in a 
technological world, the Amish devote all 
of their energies to the farm, the garden, 
and the home rather than to their personal 
appearance. There is little time for meticu- 
lous detail. As a result, seams are frequently 
left unfinished, hems are sewn by machine 
rather than by hand, and mending goes 
unattended. Perhaps in the scheme of things 
these are small concessions to make for 
the preservation of a lifestyle. 

The Amish have no fancy machines, store- 
bought patterns, or time-saving devices. 
Instead, the Amish seamstress, shunning 
electricity, sews on a treadle machine by 
the light of a butane lantern and is aided 
by a flat iron heated on a propane stove. 
Patterns are cut from newspaper or paper 
bags and are used over and over again. Al- 
terations and details are noted on the pat- 
tern pieces. Elastic is not permitted, and 
bias tape is made from strips of fabric rath- 
er than bought. Practicality suffices when 
necessity demands: A pie plate is used to 
make the round shape of the cap, and books 
are used for straight edges. 

The women sew all of their own clothes, 
often making four or five dresses at once, 
assembly-line style. They make all of the 
men’s and boys’ work clothes. Most men 
get their suits from Amish seamstresses 
who specialize in tailoring men’s suits. The 
“prouder” Amish, that is, the more liberal 
and status-conscious, buy theirs at depart- 
ment stores. The mutze, a labor-intensive 
garment, in which all the hooks and eyes 
on the coat and vest are sewn by hand, 
sells for about $175. According to John A. 
Hostetler, author of Amish Society (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1963), hat manufacturers 
produce at least 28 different sizes and a 
dozen different styles of Amish hats. The 
women’s prayer cap is either made in the 
home or bought from a local seamstress 
who specializes in caps. Although many 
women make their own bonnets and coats, 
these can be purchased at one of the local 
Amish department stores, along with un- 
dergarments, sweaters, and shoes. 

Despite the minor changes in color, fab- 
ric, and technique, the Amish costume lives 
on. Each day Amish men and women awake 
to a world with one less decision to make: 
what to wear. Amish women fasten their 
caps to their heads and pin their dresses 
closed, men don their hats, and the work- 
day begins. Their garb is. protective, practi- 
cal, and symbolic. It delights the tourist, 
invites the photographer, identifies the be- 
liever, but most important, it reaches into 
the future as a testament to the past. O 


Kate Schiess is a seamstress and writer in 
Guilford, CT. Photos by Don Goff. 
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Amish colors and fabrics 


A study of the Amish palette is an 
adventure in color. One has only to view 
a procession of Amish on their way to 
Sunday services to appreciate the 
dazzling array of shirt and dress hues. 
True to their tradition of plainness, the 
Amish shun all printed fabric, opting 
for the simplicity of solid colors. Not 
every color is permissible, however; 
only those that express the humility 
and simplicity of their lifestyle. The 
warmer, brighter shades of red, yellow, 
and orange are avoided as being too gay 
or fancy. Black and gray are the neutrals 
around which the wardrobe revolves. 
Each region has its own characteristic 
colors. The Pennsylvania Amish wear a 
cool palette of green to red-violet, 
favoring blue, purple-sky-blue, 
turquoise, lavender, and magenta. 
These colors are saturated and intense, 
like brilliant jewels against the 
backdrop of black. When worn in 
combinations, deep purple, forest green, 
magenta, and peacock blue come alive. 
Color expresses many moods. For 
the Amish, colors are symbolic and are 
worn on certain occasions. As one 
Amish woman said, “There are brown 
situations and blue situations.” In her 
congregation, brown, a symbol of earth 
and meekness, is worn at council 
meetings that prepare one for 
Communion, while blue echoes the 
sky and is worn at light or festive 
occasions, such as weddings. Black, 
symbolizing ashes, reflects a somber 
mood and is often seen at formal or 
solemn church services. Christmas is a 
time for green, burgundy, or purple; 
Easter, a time for blue or green, but not 
purple, which is a reminder of 
Christ’s purple cloak on Calvary Hill. 


White symbolizes the absence of color 
and is worn at death. 

Color is also a function of fabric; 
some fibers accept dyes more readily 
than others. The earliest American 
Amish clothes were made from a fine 
linsey-woolsey that soaked up the 
natural dyes, producing garments in 
shades of butternut brown, turkey- 
red, and indigo blue. Cotton was 
introduced at the turn of the century 
through traveling salesmen, who 
marked the beginning of the “store- 
bought” age. In the 1920s, wool/silk 
crepes in shades of mauve, green, and 
purple appeared and were used through 
the 1960s. In 1970, synthetics came 
to the Pennsylvania Amish dry-goods 
stores, and Dacron polyester replaced 
the more expensive cottons and wools. 

Today, Zooks Dry Goods, in 
Intercourse, PA, carries an amazing 
array of solid-color polyester knits 
and wovens. Easy to wash, wrinkle-free, 
and priced at $2.19/yd., polyester has 
the blessing of the Amish community. 
Though the synthetic colors lack the 
warm, rich, flowing qualities of natural- 
fiber color, they allow for a broader 
spectrum of hue. Mixed in with the 
shades of purple and green are vivid 
pinks and electric blues, signs of an 
Amish evolution in color. Black is 
still the mainstay of the wardrobe, and 
Zooks caters to the Amish with bolt 
after bolt of different weaves, finishes, 
and shades of black fabric. There 
must have been at least 15 choices 
when I visited. Surprisingly, fabrics 
textured with embossed, shiny designs 
and bearing fanciful names like 
“glimmer” and “stardust” are finding 
their way into the Amish wardrobe. 
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Beyond 


Quilting 


Elizabeth Busch integrates 
abstract painting with 


the structural 
components of 
the quilt 


by Linda Dyett 


/ sizable number of art quilt- 
ers have emerged during the 
s past 15 years. Unlike their pre- 

‘oo’ “ov decessors, who labor in time- 
honored quilt-pattern traditions, the new 
guard has sought to associate the medium 
with fine art in order to prove that a quilted 
work, hung on a wall, has all the aesthetic 
bona fides of a painting. And so we have 
been lavished with a spate of truly monu- 
mental art quilts—tours de force that can 
make us gasp when we realize they have 
not been painted. As quilts, they are no 
doubt examples of virtuosity. But as fine 
art, many are derivative and uninspiring. 

It is rare to find quilter-artists who ex- 
amine the limits of the forms and techni- 
ques—of both painting and quilting—and 
attempt, through experimentation, to cross 
over into a new area. Elizabeth Busch, of 
Bangor, ME, is one of these quilters. 

For 20 years after receiving her degree in 
painting and art education at the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design, Busch painted in 
oils or acrylics on stretched and primed 
(nonabsorbent) canvas. She’d had no pre- 
vious experience with quilting, but she’d 
always liked working with colored strips of 
cloth (making mobiles and toys for her 
children), and she saw the potential for 
combining purchased fabric and painted 
canvas to produce a fairly thick, but pli- 
able, wall hanging. 

Michael James’s The Quiltmaker’s Hand- 
book (Prentice-Hall, 1978) provided Busch 
with the technical essentials. Via James, she 
committed to memory, as it were, the basic 
structural components of the quilt: “A tex- 
tile or fiber sandwich of two or more layers 
held together by. ..hand or machine ‘quilt- 
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ing’ stitches. . .two outer surfaces and (with 
few exceptions) an inner filling or batting, 
with finished edges enclosing that filling 
and defining the dimensions of the piece.” 


Imagery—The 20-odd quilts Busch has made 
in the past several years evolved from a ba- 
sic grid structure. Busch believes this is a 
legacy of her 18 years as an architectural 
interior designer—using the grid to achieve 
precise planning of space. The grid also re- 
calls the rows of vertical and horizontal 
stitch channels that keep the batting from 
bunching on many functional quilts. In 
some of her quilts—“Whispers,” for exam- 
ple (top photo, page 73)—the grid is coher- 
ent. In others, it is taken apart—as in “Maine 
Coast Video” (at right)—or fractured—as in 
“America est Patria Nostra” (page 72). In 
contrast to the grid, and to the hard-edged 
geometric appliqué in many of her quilts, 
Busch invariably paints cloudlike, dream- 
like forms, using a muted palette. 


Working process—In her early quilts, Busch 
pieced and quilted recognizable landmarks 
and buildings, but her recent pieces are 
abstract, and they deviate from quilting 
traditions. Busch sometimes lets the fluffy 
batting stick out beyond borders; she some- 
times leaves ragged, unfinished edges; and 
she often ignores the traditional 12 stitches 
per inch on her quilting lines, sewing up to 
basting-size stitches or using thick yarn in- 
stead of quilting thread. With “Whispers,” 
Busch gave up the constraints of pattern 
templates, preferring to tear her strips of 
cloth or cut them freehand. She gets a 
straight line by cutting along ironed folds. 

(continued on page 72) 





At right, Elizabeth Busch pins elements of 
“Maine Coast Video,” 1984, to her studio wall. 
Exaggerated quilting stitches have been worked 
mm yarn over painted canvas panels. When pur- 
chased satins and. painted areas are assem- 
bled, Busch ties in beads and machine-stitches 
channels to enrich the texture (detail above). 
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Busch starts each quilt with a painting, 
applying acrylic paints with a brush to raw 
cotton canvas or pima cotton. She uses a 
wash manner—the paint mustn't cake the 
fibers, or she will not be able to sew through 
them later. The painting always occurs “in 
a great, tremendous rush,” though her brush 
strokes are soft and feathery. “The painted 
canvasses (bottom photo, facing page) are 
crucial,” Busch explains. “They determine 
what I do with the rest.” So she frequently 
leaves them to germinate for several months. 

If the canvasses don’t release a vision of 
a new work, she cuts them up to use as 
strips in a later project. If they summon up 
a harmonious whole, they become the quilt’s 
top surface, as in “Dorothy.” Or, they’ll be 
cut into strips or blocks and machine- 
pieced onto a background surface layer. 
The cutting process allows Busch to keep 
her original painting and let it interact 
with other elements. In “Maine Coast Vid- 
eo,” the painting is sliced and separated 
but still recognizable as a whole. And in 
“America est Patria Nostra,” it has become 
the pieces of appliqué. 

To determine how the strips should be 
cut, Busch takes Polaroid snapshots of the 
canvas, then cuts those into strips she can 


experiment with until she gets the right 
sizes and shapes. Only then does she take 
her scissors to the canvas. 

“I don’t work from sketches,” Busch em- 
phasizes. Each step of her quilting process 
triggers the next one. She enjoys the dif- 
ferent kinds of concentration each skill in- 
volves—painting, cutting, and sewing. Once 
the painted canvas has reached its final 
form—whole or cut—Busch turns to pur- 
chased fabric to cut and combine with the 
painted surfaces. 

At first she bought only solid-color cot- 
tons—to use as color additives. Then she 
began working with pillow ticking—to evoke 
flickering movement and underpinning. 
Lately she’s been buying fabrics for their 
surface contrasts, sparsely using silks, sat- 
ins, and metallics, for instance, for their 
shine. Yellow satin ribbon, for example, 
cuts boldly across the fluid blues of “Maine 
Coast Video” in a way no paint ever could. 
She uses prints, too, which often find their 
way onto quilt borders. In “America est Pa- 
tria Nostra,” a picture of chaos, the border 
is a cotton print, and its status outside the 
picture seems to offer a value judgment. 

The purchased fabrics aren’t convenient 
extras. “They represent the entire outside 
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world,” Busch explains: “Industry versus 
art, trends versus personal values.” They’re 
there to provide a strong contrast to the 
fluid, impressionistic values and textures 
of the painted colors. 

Once she has cut the fabric, Busch pins 
all pieces—painted canvas and purchased 
fabric—to her studio’s work wall. She moves 
them around until they form a congruent 
whole. The notion of parts comprising, or 
breaking away from, a whole is evident as 
a technical as well as an aesthetic device. 

Busch’s one problem with the pinning 
procedure is that she works very large (up 
to 90 in. by 66 in.) and lacks the space to 
view her work in progress from a reason- 
able distance. She often uses a reducing 
glass, but her other solution to the per- 
spective problem is far more telling about 
her approach to her art: She peeks into her 
studio through the window, almost an in- 
terloper on her own work and home. 

Once she’s satisfied with the work, she 
joins all the pieces. Busch unpins them 
and carefully reassembles the parts at her 
sewing machine. After stitching each sec- 
tion, she irons and smooths it into place. 

At this point, Busch sometimes attaches 
background layers, which can serve as 
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“America est Patria Nostra,” 1984, explores the theme of stability versus destruction. Busch combines ticking andother striped purchased fabrics as 


a ground for the exploded hand-painted canvas. 
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frames to concentrate or circumscribe the 
energies generated inside the quilts. After 
she has attached the layers, Busch hand- 
bastes the entire pieced surface to batting 
and back. 

The final step is the hand quilting, or 
stitching, done on a hoop. For Busch, this 
stitching is not merely a method of secur- 
ing the quilt sandwich, but an enhance- 
ment of texture. “Quilting stitches border 
on sculpture,” she says. “The direction of 
the quilting lines is just as important as 
the rest. Take that quality away, and the 
quilt would have a completely different 
kind of feel.” In earlier work, the stitches 
form loop and arch patterns that take ona 
life of their own, working their spirited 
way over and around the hard edges of the 
color blocks. In recent work, the quilting 
stitches tend to form geometrie grids. They 
offer the only element of order in “Amer- 
ica est Patria Nostra.” In “Maine Coast Vid- 
eo,” some of the overquilting is done with 
long stitches of yarn; beads sewn at inter- 
vals recall the traditional tying and knot- 
ting method of holding the quilt together. 

Busch’s anomalous quilts inevitably raise 
the steamy fine art-versus-crafts question. 
That issue, she says, doesn’t mean much to 
her. “I come from a painting background, 
and I’m just adding another process. Any- 
way, I find I’m in hot water with both 
camps.” A quilt jury recently ruled that 
“Dorothy” didn’t fulfill the standards of a 
quilt. On the other hand, art purists might 
object to Busch’s reliance on the quilt- 
sandwich structure to achieve her aesthetic 
ends. Arguably, with an abstract painting 
as the basis of each of her quilts, Busch be- 
longs—however unsteadily—in the fine-arts 
camp, and how well she fares should de- 
pend on an entirely different (and ulti- 
mately far more stringent) set of rules than 
any the craft camp can impose. 

In fact, Busch is one of a small coterie 
founding a middle camp between crafts 
and art. Her quilts are useful signposts in 
the saga of applied arts moving into the in- 
sistently nonfunctional realm. Her works 
reveal the artist having a go at the quilt 
form—taking it apart and bringing insights 
to that tradition-bound medium. 


Linda Dyett, of New York City, vs a contrib- 
uting editor of Threads magazine. Eliza- 
beth Busch is director of Maine’s “Percent 
for Art Program,” which provides funds 
for the acquisition of art works for public 
buildings. Photos by Elizabeth Busch. 


In “Whispers,” 1983 (top right), Busch includes 
all of the components of a traditional quilt 
sandwich, except for a finishing bias tape. In- 
stead, she displays the structure, allowing the 
edges of the batting and the cloth to contribute 
to the overall texture. At right, a painted can- 
vas sky is scored by machine stitching and 
streun with appliqued squares and triangles— 
domesticity gone amok in “Dorothy,” 1984, 
fromthe Wizard of Oz tryptych. 
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Listings are free but must be of broad and direct 
interest to people who work with textiles. Deadline 
for Aug./Sept. issue (available July 15) is May 15. 


ALABAMA: Textiles for the ’80s. Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum of Art’s traveling exhibit, 
through June 29. Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. 


ALASKA: Fiber Expressions ’86. Exhibit of quilting 
and weaving, June 1-30. Alaskaland Civic Gallery, 
1946 Swallow Dr., Fairbanks. 


ARIZONA: Mountain Spinners and Weavers Guild. 
6th Annual Fiber Show, June 3-21. Yavapai College Art 
Gallery, Rush & Sheldon Sts., Prescott. 

2nd Annual Small Quilt Treasures Show. Sponsored 
by Needlework Dispatch, through May 26. Quilters’ 
Ranch, 1042 E. Baseline Rd., Tempe. 


CALIFORNIA: American Museum of Quilts and Re- 
lated Arts. Month of the Child, exhibit of quilts made 
by children, through May 31. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 
Pacific Basin School of Textile Arts. 14th Annual 
Student Show, through June 6. Certificate Program 
Graduate Exhibit, June 13-July 3. 1659 San Pablo Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94702; (415) 526-9836. 

San Francisco Crafts and Fotk.Art Museum. Exhibit: 
Textiles of Old Japan: Color and Dye, through June 8. 
626 Balboa, San Francisco. 

Staged Stages. Exhibition of sets and costumes, June 
17-July 27. California State University, 1250 Bellflower 
Blvd., Long Beach. 

San Francisco Quilters Guild. Teaching-Learning- 
and Beyond, a quilt show, July 26-27. Hall of Flowers, 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 

Kirmeyer School of Fiber Studies. Workshops: Willow 
Basket, Char TerBeest, June 25-27; Design, Lillian El- 
liott, June 30-July 4; Twined Basket, Maxine Kirmeyer, 
July 7-11; Rattan Basketry, Kari Lgnning with Su- 
zanne Douglas, July 14-18. San Jose; (408) 269-4513. 
Art/Culture/Future: American Craft ’86. Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the American Craft Council, at the 
Oakland Museum, the Kaiser Convention Center, and 
Laney College, Oakland, June 4-7. Contact ACC Confer- 
ence Project Office, Box 30756, Oakland, CA 94604. 
Surface Design Association Southwest Regional 
Conference. Surface design’s relationship to architec- 
ture, theater, and clothing, May 31-June 1. Write: Joy 
Stocksdale, 2145 Oregon, Berkeley, CA 94705. 

San Francisco Arts Commission Gallery. Five Art- 
ists’ Quilts, May 22-July 3. 155 Grove St., San Francisco. 
Threads of Time. Conference of Southern California 
Handweavers, July 7-12. Write: SCH, 705 Rochedale 
Way, Los Angeles, CA 90049. 


COLORADO: Midwest Weavers Conference. June 6-9. 
Loretto Heights College, Box 22687, Denver, CO 80222. 
Fiber Celebration ’86. Juried exhibition sponsored by 
the Northern Colorado Weavers Guild, June 2-27, Love- 
land Museum, 503 North Lincoln, Loveland. 

The Handweavers Guild of Boulder. Body Adorn- 
ment, exhibit of work by Judith Bird, Randall Darwall, 
Tim Harding, Ana Lisa Hedstrém, Albertje Koopman, 
Katherine Westphal, etc., June 5-July 3. Boulder Cen- 
ter for the Visual Arts, 1750 13th St., Boulder. 
National Basketry Symposium. Workshops and lec- 
tures, June 29-July 4, The Telluride Academy, Tellu- 
ride, CO. Contact Judy Mulford, 2098 Mandeville Can- 
yon Rd., Los Angeles, CA 90049; (213) 472-2020. 
Textiles for the ’80s. Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum of Art's traveling exhibit, July 13-Sept. 7. 
Colorado Gallery of the Arts, Littleton. 


CONNECTICUT: Brookfield Craft Center. Classes and 
workshops: Weaving, rug design, tapestry weaving, rug 
hooking, basketmaking, quilting, dyeing, surface de- 
sign, papermaking, Knitting-machine techniques, 
through August. Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804. 
Guilford Handicrafts. Exhibitions: Connecticut Cre- 
ations, through May 24; 29th Annual Crafts Exposition, 
July 17-19. 441 Church St., Guilford; (203) 453-5947. 
Wadsworth Atheneum. The Splendor of French Style, 
weavings, embroideries, printed textiles, and lace from 
the 15th century to 1870, through May 25. Tour: Tez- 
tiles and Tastes. Belgium and France, led by Marianne 
Carlano. 600 Main St., Hartford; (203) 278-2670. 

The New England School of Needle Art. Needlework 
classes, May 25-30. 274 Ridgefield Rd., Wilton, CT 06897. 


DELAWARE: Delaware Art Museum 14th Annual 
Crafts Fair. June 7. 2301 Kentmere Pkwy., Wilmington. 


GEORGIA: 1986 Baltimore Needlework and Craft 
Showcase. Trade show sponsored by Needlework Mar- 
kets, July 18-20. Write: Action PR Co., 1135 Hightower 
Tr., N.E., Atlanta, GA 30338. 


IDAHO: Rafter-four Designs. Rag rugmaking work- 


shops—various techniques, June-Sept. Write: Summer 
Workshops, Box 3056, Sandpoint, ID 83864. 
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18th Annual Art on the Green. Outdoor festival at 
North Idaho College, Aug. 1-3. Juried show includes fi- 
ber work and weaving. Deadline, July 24. Citizens Coun- 
cil for the Arts, Box 901, Coeur d’Alene, ID 83814. 


ILLINOIS: Campbell Center for Historic Preserva- 
tion Studies. Workshops: Textile Conservation: Princi- 
ples and Practices, June 16-20; Advanced Costume and 
Textile Restoration, June 21-23. CC, Box 66, Mount 
Carroll, IL 61053; (815) 244-1173. 

Textile Arts Centre. Quilts by Caryl Fallert, Rebecca 
Shore, and Judy Anne Walter, through May 30. 916 
Diversey, Chicago. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Four Dec- 
ades of Fashion, 50 examples from U.S. and Europe 
since WWII. Fiber R/Evolution, 110 works by 18 
Americans, assembled by Milwaukee Art Museum, 
through June 1. 1200 W. 38th St., Indianapolis. 

12th Annual Meeting and Symposium of the Cos- 
tume Society of America. Twentieth-Century Fashion 
Design, May 7-9, Indianapolis. CSA, 15 Little John 
Rd., Box 761, Englishtown, NJ 07726; (201) 536-6216. 
New Harmonie Weaving Institute. Workshops: Hand- 
spinning Lustrous Long Wools, Flat Weaves, and Color 
and Shade Techniques, July 26-27. 612 Main St., New 
Harmonie, IN 47631; (812) 682-3578. 


IOWA: Vesterheim: The Norwegian-American Muse- 
um. Workshops: Norwegian felting, spinning, embroi- 
dery, netting, bound weaves, July 11-Aug. 17. Fifth An- 
nual Exhibition of Weaving in the Norwegian Tradition, 
July 25-27. 502 W. Water St., Decorah, IA 52101. 


KENTUCKY: Ohio Valley Quilters Guild Seminar. 
Workshops and lectures, June 5-8. Northern Kentucky 
University, Highland Heights. Write: Cindy Holland, 
1857 Happy Valley Dr., Fairfield, OH 45014. 
Appatachian Celebration Quilt Symposium. Work- 
shops: Patchwork, appliqué, color, design, June 27-28. 
Morehead State University, Morehead. Kentucky Heri- 
tage Quilt Society, Box 23392, Lexington, KY 40503. 


MAINE: Maine Quilts, ’86. 200 quilts, July 25-27. 
Central Lincoln Co. Family Rec. Ctr., Rt. 1, Damariscotta. 


MARYLAND: The Baltimore Museum of Art. The 
Betsy Blandin Coverlet, stenciled coverlet from Mary- 
land, through Aug. 17. Art Museum Dr., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Rugs: Contemporary Handwo- 
ven Floorcoverings. Through June 15. Museum of 
American Textile History, 800 Mass. Ave., N. Andover. 
The New England Quilters Guild, Inc. New England 
Images I Quilt Show, June 6-15, Topsfield Fairgrounds. 
Contact Anne Gallo: (617) 256-2738. 

ACC Craftfair West Springfield. Eastern States Expo- 
sition Center, W. Springfield, June 16-22. Box 10-CR, 
New Paltz, NY 12561; (914) 255-0039. 


MICHIGAN: 4th Annual Fiber Fest. Exhibits, dem- 
onstrations sponsored by Michigan Fiber Artists Co-op, 
May 31, Fernwood Center, 1720 Range Line Rd., Niles. 
Michigan League of Handweavers. Biennial Fiber 
Show, May 10-June 8. Ella Sharp Museum, 3225 4th 
St., Jackson. Workshops: Patti Aikin, Nancy Hanson, 
Nancy Harvey, Michael James, Nancy Peck, and Virgin- 
ia West, June 6-8. Concordia College, Ann Arbor. 
Thumb Area Lamb & Fiber Affair. Sheep shearing, 
rabbit plucking, carding, spinning, wool dyeing, July 4-5. 
Huron County Fairgrounds, Bad Axe. 


MINNESOTA: Textile Council of Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts, Exhibit: Art of Collecting, General Mills 
Glry., through June 15. 2400 3rd Ave., S., Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI: Chimneyville Weavers Guild. Juried 
show: Mississippi Weaves, July 1986, the Deposit Guar- 
anty Plaza, Jackson. 


MISSOURI: 4th Annual Quilt Show. June 5-8. CBC 
High School, 6501 Clayton Rd., St. Louis. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: League of New Hampshire 
Craftsmen. Exhibit: Workshop Experiments, through 
June 9. 205 North Main St., Concord. 


NEW JERSEY: Peters Valley Crafts Center. Work- 
shops: Basketry, papermaking, marbled paper, paint- 
ing on silk, sculptural crochet, rag-rug weaving, cloth- 
ing construction, photography on fabric. July 4-Aug. 29. 
Layton, NJ 07851; (201) 948-5200. 


NEW MEXICO: Fidler Lodge Art Center. 4th Bienni- 
al Juried Craft Exhibition, June 20-July 27. Contact 
Karen Noll Purucker: (505) 662-9331. 


NEW YORK: The Gayle Willson Gallery. Give Me Li- 
berty, featuring Arturo Sandoval and Ellen Hauptli, 
May 23-June 17; Slice of Light by Barbara Lee Smith 





and pleated silk garments by Gundersen/Davis, June 20- 
July 15; The California Influence, featuring California 
artists and double ikats by Virgina Davis, July 18-Aug. 5. 
42B Jobs Lane, Southampton. 

Needlework Show. Trade show, June 1-3. Jacob K. Ja- 
vits Convention Ctr., NYC. Sponsored by National Nee- 
dlework Assn. J. Burg, 276 Fifth Ave, NYC 10001. 
International Fashion & Boutique Show. May 17-20. 
Jacob K. Javits Convention Ctr., NYC. IFBS, 210 Boyl- 
ston St., Chestnut Hill, MA 02167; (617) 964-5100. 
International Art Competition. Includes fiber and 
handmade paper, June 24-July 15. 112 Greene Street 
Gallery, NYC. 

For the Love of Stitching. Seminar of the Mid-Eastern 
Region of the Embroiderers’ Guild of America, June 4-7. 
Cazenovia College, Cazenovia. Mrs. Wayne Redline, 
Commons Rd., Resmen, NY 13438; (315) 831-3563. 
Quilting by-the-Lake. Three Quilt Shows, July 31-Aug. 
8 (except Aug. 3-4), Rt. 20, Cazenovia. The Artist and 
the Quilt, July 25-Aug. 4. Dana Art Center, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton. 

Sixth Biennial Quilt Expo. June 13-17, Ulster County 
Community College, Senate Gymnasium, Stone Ridge. 
Macknits ’86. Convergence of machine knitters, in- 
structors, authors, designers; 80 courses, 150 work- 
shops; June 20-22. Marymount College, Tarrytown. 
Macknit, Box 8145, Englewood, NJ 07631. 

Weavers’ Guild of Rochester. Card-weaving workshop, 
May 28. First Baptist Church of Rochester, 175 Allens 
Creek Rd. WGR, Box 18703, Rochester, NY 14618. 
Skidmore Summer SIX Art Program. Workshops 
with Lewis Knauss: Basics of Machine Knitting, Weav- 
ing and Computer Design, Designing Woven Fabrics, 
June 23-July 17. Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs. 
The Gallery at 15 Steps. Exhibit: Nets, Joanne Brand- 
ford, through May 31. 407 W. Seneca St., Ithaca. 
Adirondack Lakes Center for the Arts. Workshops: 
Adirondack pack baskets, round reed basketry, spin- 
ning and yarn design, etc. July 7-Aug. 29. Rt. 28, Blue 
Mt. Lake, NY 12812; (518) 352-7715. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Penland School of Crafts. Fi- 
ber classes, June 9-20. Dept. H5, Penland, NC 28765. 
Forsyth Piecers and Quilters Guild. Carolina Quilts, 
June 6-8. Fine Arts Ctr., Salem College, Winston-Salem. 
Churchill Weavers Exhibit. 1922 to present, through 
June 1. Folk Art Center, Asheville. 

Sawtooth Center for Visual Design. Workshops: 
Screen Printing on Fabrics, Zoe Lancaster, May 24-26; 
Spinning Luxury Fibers, Judy Clements, June 7. 226N. 
Marshall St., Winston-Salem; (919) 723-7395. 


OHIO: Cleveland Museum of Art. 19th- and Early- 
20th-Century French and English Textiles, June 3- 
Autumn, 1986. 11150 E. Blvd., Cleveland. 

Glass City Quilt Commission. Kaleidoscope of Quilts, 
June 21-22. Lourdes Coll., 6832 Convent Dr., Sylvania. 
4th Annual Town & Country Quilt Show. June 
27-29. LaFayette Park, LaFayette. 


OREGON: Oregon School of Arts and Crafts. Exhib- 
its: Student Exhibition, May 29-June 26; Anni Albers 
Retrospective, June 29-Aug. 25. Workshops: Dyes of the 
Americas, July 28-Aug. 2; Textile-Production Seminar, 
July 7-9. 8245 S.W. Barnes Rd., Portland, OR 97225. 
Mission Mill Museum Association. Sheep-to-Shawl 
Demonstration, May 24. 1313 Mill St, S.E., Salem. 
Contemporary Crafts. Fiber and Paper Pieces, Marie 
Lyman, May 22-June 14; Woven Containers, Diane 
Sheehan, June 26-July 27; Wall Pieces, Lewis Knauss, 
July 31-Aug. 23. 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science. Student Designers Exhibit, through 
June 7. Classes: Design, Drawing, and Weaving for 
Fashion Design, June 2-27. Goldie Paley Design Cen- 
ter, 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19144. 
Courthouse Gallery/Forum. Exhibit of hooked rugs, 
July-Aug. 3. Hartwood Acres Park, Pittsburgh. 
Touchstone Center for Crafts. Classes in feltmaking, 
knitting, basketry, tapestry, weaving, fabric design, 
rugs, art wear, June 23-Sept. 21, Pioneer Crafts Coun- 
cil, Box 2141, Uniontown, PA 15401. 

Fiber Arts ’86. 33rd Exhibit of Juried Works by the 
Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers, through June 8. 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, 33rd & Spruce 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

Allentown Art Museum. A Delicate Art: Flemish Lace, 
1700-1940. Collars, cuffs, lappets, flounces, and edg- 
ings. June 29-Oct. 19. Fifth & Court Sts., Allentown. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. Exhibit: Batiks from Southeast Asia, 
through May 25. 224 Benefit St. Providence. 

Haffenreffer Museum of Anthropology. Northern 
Plains and Plateau Hide Clothing and Beadwork; Cura- 
tor’s Choice, costumes and artifacts from Micronesia, 
Africa, China; Southeast Asian Folk Art, Laotian 
Hmong embroidery and appliqué, basketry from Thai- 
land. June-August. Brown University, Bristol. 
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TENNESSEE: Arrowmont School of Arts and Crafts. 
Fiber workshops: June 9-Aug.15; Summer Faculty and 
Staff Exhibition: Fiber, fabric, basketry, etc. May 30- 
Aug. 15. Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN 37738. 

Fifth Annual Blue Ridge Quilting Seminar. July 13- 
17. East Tennessee State Univ., Box 22, Johnson City. 


VERMONT: Hetcher Farm School for the Arts and 
Crafts. Workshops, June 27-Aug. 30. Box 1041, Dept. T, 
Ludlow, VT 05149. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Gallery. Take Me 
Along, fiber-art accessories, June 3-29; Looking Back, 
traditional fiber work and nostalgia, July 1-Aug. 3. Tor- 
pedo Factory Art Center, 105 N. Union St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON: American Gallery of Quilt and Tex- 
tile Art. Textile Art for Architectural Spaces, by Joen 
Wolfrom, May 27-June 29. 3425 Vernhardson St., Gig 
Harbor, WA 98335; (206) 851-3965. 

Heart's Desire Retreats. Workshop: Sik Rainbows: 
From Dyeing to Weaving, Karen Selk and Michele Wip- 
plinger, June 22-17. Contact Jinny Hopp, 31510 44th 
Ave., E., Eatonville, WA 98328; (206) 847-5422. 
National Standards Council of American Embroi- 
derers. Third Annual Study Retreat, with Constance 
Howard, June 1-14; Summer Seminar: From Sound to 
Summit, with Barbara Smith, June 9-14. Univ. of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma. NSCAE, Box 8578, Northfield, IL 60093. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. From 
East to West: New Treasures for The Textile Museum, 
through June 7; Kashmir Shawls, June 29, 1986 
through Feb. 1987. 2320 ‘S’ St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Augusta Heritage Arts Work- 
shop. Crochet lace, overshot weaving, traditional quilt- 
ing, and clothing construction. July 13-Aug. 15. Davis 
& Elkins College, Elkins, WV 26241; (304) 636-1903. 


WISCONSIN: Quilt Festival. June 28-29. Southwest 
High School, 1331 Packerland Dr., Green Bay. Ever- 
green Quilter, Box 783, Green Bay, WI 54301. 

11th Annual Fiber and Textile Exhibit/Competition. 
A Celebration of Creativity, sponsored by Whitewater 


Spinners and Weavers Guild, July 20-Aug. 8. Crossman 
Glry., Univ. of Wisconsin-Whitewater. Deadline, June 
20. G. Madsen, Rt. 1, Box 128-C, Whitewater, WI 53190. 
Knitting Camp 1986. June 23-27, July 14-18, July 
28-Aug. 1. Write: Barbara Allmandinger, University of 
Wisconsin, Box 150, Marshfield, WI 54449. 


WYOMING: Wyoming Fiber Affair. Workshops, ex- 
hibits, sale, June 20-22. Wyoming State Fairgrounds, 
Box 1028, Douglas, WY 82633. 


CANADA: 4 Fibres Group. Five Approaches to Fibre, 
May 7-June 1. Profiles Gallery, St. Albert Place, 5 
St. Anne St., St. Albert. 

Convergence ’86. Handweavers Guild of America Con- 
ference, Toronto, July 17-20. Register by July 13: Con- 
vergence '86, 346 Dundas St., W., Toronto M5T 1G5. 
By a Fine Thread. Juried exhibit for Convergence ’86, 
sponsored by Ontario Handweavers and Spinners, July 
17-20. Deadline, July 13. Write: Mary Morrison, 1273 
Anoka St., Ottawa K1V 6C3. 

American Tapestry Alliance International. Juried 
exhibit for Convergence °86, Panorama of Tapestry, 
July 1-Aug. 15. Univ. of Toronto, Edward Johnson Bldg. 
Metchosin International Summer School of the 
Arts. Fiber course by Carole Sabiston, July 28-Aug. 10. 
4283 Metchosin Rd., R.R. 1, Victoria V8X 3W9. 
Cambridge Textile Festival. Exhibition, June 7-30. 
20 Grand Ave., No., Cambridge NIS 2K6. 

Sheridan College School of Crafts and Design. Fab- 
ric classes, June 30-Aug. 8. Lorne Park Campus, 1460 
So. Sheridan Way, Mississauga L5H 127. 

Costume Society of America Canada Study Tour. 
June 8-19. Covers Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 
exploring clothing and textiles. Write: A. Filene, CSA, 
15 Little John Rd., Box 761, Englishtown, NJ 07726. 
Centre Bras d’Or. Beyond Technique: Ann Sutton with 
Diane Sheehan. Creative process in weaving, Cape Bret- 
on, July 28-Aug. 1. Box 666, Baddeck BOE 1BO. 
Lambton Heritage Museum. 6th Annual Heritage 
Quilt Sale & Competition, June 28-July 6. R.R.2, Grand 
Bend NOM 1TO. 

Fourth Annual Conference on Textiles and Com- 
plex Weaves. Sponsored by Chas. Babbage Research 
Centre, July 11-13, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg R3T 2N2. 


OVERSEAS: Juraku International Textile Center. 
Kyoto, Japan. Classes in Japanese dyeing techniques, 
July 7-21 and July 22-26. Contact Glen Kaufman, De- 
partment of Art, University of Georgia, Athens, GA 
30602; (404) 542-1511. 

ard Annual Arts of Japan Tour. June 15-July 5. 
Contact Glen Kaufman, Department of Art, University 
of Georgia, Athens, GA 30602; (404) 542-1511. 

Craft Expo 1986. 7th National Crafts Exhibition and 
Trade Fair, organized by the Crafts Council of Austra- 
lia, June 6-10, Centrepoint, Sydney. Write: Crafts 
Council of Australia, 100 George St., The Rocks, Syd- 
ney NSW 2000, Australia. 

Crafts Council of Queensland. Exhibit: Threaded 
Thoughts and/or Flexible Fabrics, July 1-23. 166 Ann 
St., Brisbane, Australia. 

Swiss National Contemporary Patchwork Exhibit. 
June 28-Aug. 24. Grand-Cachot-de-Vent, Neuchatel. 
Write: Case Postale 36, 2086 Hauterive, Switzerland. 
Embroidery and Smocking Tour of Great Britain. 
July 10-24. Conducted by Allyne Holland and Diana 
Keay. Visits to Windsor Castle, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, Hampton Court Palace. Write: Christi Ruddy, 
Covington Travel, Box 29356, Richmond, VA 23229. 
The Needles ’N Friends England-Scotland Stitchers’ 
Tour. July 13-27. Royal School of Needlework, Exeter 
(Honiton lacemaking demonstration), costume muse- 
um in Bath, and woolen mills in Scotland. Write: 
Becca Cottrill, 3266 Bert Kouns, Shreveport, LA 71118. 
Craft World Tours. Visit lacemakers, tapestry 
weavers, hand-knitters in Yugoslavia, June 28-July 15, 
and Hungary, July 12-31. Contact Tom Wilson or Sher- 
ry Clark, CWT, 6776 Warboys Rd., Byron, NY 14422. 
Summer Study Tours, 1986. Textiles, Folk Tradition, 
and Cultural History in Turkey, June 9-July 1. Textiles 
and Folk Traditions in Greece, Aug. 4-26. Write: Univ. 
of California Extension, Santa Cruz; (408) 429-2971. 
Tours of China and Peru. U.S. Textile Arts & Culture 
of China Delegation Tour. Explore folk-art patterns and 
traditional weaving and embroidery in southern, west- 
ern, and eastern China, July and Oct. 16. 5000 Years of 
Peruvian Textile Arts. Includes workshops, weaving 
sessions, and lectures by local experts, July and Nov. 
Forum Travel International, 91 Gregory Lane, Suite 21, 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523; (415) 671-2900. 








FREE QUILT PATTERNS 


Threads of your life 

are woven into your quilts. 
When you make quilts you 
make memories for yourself, 
remembrances for lovedones. 
American family life 
has always been more colorful, 
cozy, and comfortable ryt 
because of patchwork quilts. 
They're a national tradition 
we treasure. 

Keep the tradition alive. 
Make a quilt for someone today, 
and you'll make a memory for tomorrow. 






QUILTER’'S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE will help you 
make quilts, find quilts, collect quilts, enjoy quilts. It’s full of 
patterns, color photos, news of sales, shows, contests; 
ideas, inspirations, and instructions for quilting projects. Its 
topics range from traditional techniques to modern innova- | 
tions; from quilt designing to quilt care, from country com- 
forters to contemporary quilt artists. Whether you're a quilt 
lover or a quilt maker, a beginner or expert, this magazine } 
is for you. Join us today. 


GUARANTEE: LOVE IT! 


or money back after first issue. 


You'll get a FREE 32-pg. catalog including patterns 
PLUS an extra free quilt pattern with your first copy. 
And, you'll get quilt patterns valued at over $175 with 
each year of your subscription. 

QUILTER’S NEWSLETTER MAGAZINE 

Box 394, Dept. THF7, 

Wheatridge, CO 80034-0394 

My payment is enclosed for: 

(] Sample Issue with Cat. $3.00 [) 14-yr. with Cat. $8.00 | 
|] Full Year (10 issues) with Catalog $13.95 

_] Extra-Big Special 15th Anniversary Issue $3.95 ($1 p/h) I 





(U.S. Funds, Canada, add $4/yr.) | 
Name 
Address _ | 
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‘rug hobbiests .. . 


NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! 























~~ ‘. 
a FREE DETAILS... 
| /o : MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you’ve never hooked a rug or 
\ ~  wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
gt exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 





Address 








City State 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box 915, Hillsboro, OR 97124 


Aip____ 








Under 

$60.00 *Disc. Bolt 

(Priced by the yard in dollars) Price Price _ Price 
Silk Satin Crepe 36’’ $5.00 $4.25 $3.85 
Crepe Backed Silk Satin 9.05 7.70 7.10 

““Charmeuse’’ 45”’ 

Crepe Satin Speckled 7.45 6.33 5.95 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 36”’ 6.25 5.31 4.60 
Crepe de Chine 14mm 45”’ 6.96 5.90 5.60 
Fuji Broadcloth 10 Ib. 6.35 5.40 4.80 
V. heavy Raw Silk 48’ 9.35 7.95 7.10 
Spun Silk Taffeta 45”’ 6.00 5.10 4.60 
Tussah Silk 3A 42” 4.45 3.78 3.10 
Tussah (hand woven) 3B 33’’ 4.70 4.00 3.59 
Tussah 3C 42’ (sl. rib) 3.95 3.35 2.95 
Tussah 3D 48”’ (v. heavy) 8.20 6.97 6.50 
Popular Silk Noil 36” 4.70 4.00 3.60 
Silk Habatai (6mm) 45”’ 3.41 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai (8mm) 45”’ 4.25 3.61 3.00 
Silk Habotai (8.5) 36’’July 3.41 2.90 2.50 
Silk Habotai (10mm) 45”’ 4.95 4.20 gu15 
Silk Habotai (12mm) 45”’ 5.47 4.65 4.20 
Noil Sl. Twill one side 36”’ 5.88 5.00 4.60 
Silk Satin 45’’ 6.94 5.90 5.40 
Silk Chiffon 45” 4.56 3.90 3.40 
Silk Shauntung 54”’ 8.35 7.10 6.65 
Mousdoup 36”’ 6.56 5.57 5.40 
Fabric swatches .50 each. *Any order over $60.00 
Silk Scarves Und * 

All finished edges are hand-rolled. $60 sa Disc 
(price per scarf) Price _ Price 


Crepe de Chine, 10 mm 
This is a truly unique crepe, not seen anywhere else. 
Shiny, optically very white, soft, beautiful drape. 


9”’ x 54” $4.41 $3.75 

9’? x 54” w/ 3/8” fringeends only 3.82 3:25 

12”? x 60”’ 6.24 5.30 

12”? x 60” with fringe as above 5.47 4.65 
Habotai, 8 mm 

9”? x 54” 2.70 2.30 

12”’ x 60” 3.76 3.20 


* Any order over $60.00 
Also Available - Swiss, Indian, American Cottons & 
Indian Silks. 
PRINCE FIX DYES for silk and wool - require no 
steam fixing. Printed color chart $1/Fabric color 
chart $5. 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 


718 College St. Dept. 4C, Healdsburg, CA 95448 
707 433-9577 


Threads Magazine 


ROTARY CUTTING SURFACE 


This surface is composed of patented hi-itnpact ther- | 
mopolymerstyrene composit suitable for many years of 
general purpose cutting. Gridded with exact one inch broken- 
line squares within two inch solid square lines. A 36"/1OOcm 
rule is Included on all gridded surfaces, The milk-white iranslu- 
cent surface may be used with light-under for illumination — | 
when desired. Maximum blade life is achieved with all rotary 
cutters. Ideal for cutting large dress patterns and other pur- 
poses requiring a large flat surface. 
















All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 















| SUGGESTED RETAIL: 
Size Fiain 










natural and dyed colors for 
















48” x 48” 43.95 6295  +420%  +40%  Compostion — Polyvinyichloridepotypropol- e Will roll j i i 
26"x60" 23.95 33.95 20% +40% enat 
24” x 36" 13.95 1895 120% :40% Grid Markings One side orbs One inch broken, for storage h an dspi nnin g an d felt ma k in g ‘ 
18°x 24” 695 9.95 420%  +40% two Inch solid . L A 
"x16" 495 120%  +40% Rule 36 Inch/IOO centimeters e No pins | a . 
a ae ae aOR EE aye “yee Cirpeet u sak: necessary a f\ , : 
7 labi ft t Roll forstorage Yes, roll to large cylinder. See lite j ’ 
Custom cuhing availabe. Please oa Ww - 48 ren 5 a : oie ta t VV DIE ¥ = WN 5 
| F pom era i ! . ! a i 
THICKNESS: Warartt Refund 30 days-Exchange pro- WI NOT AISTOr | Send $ 4 00 ' i iY. ‘ 
Rag. 40 mil. « HD: 60 mil « XHD: 9O mil rate 5 years. | ; 3737 M . St t 
= | — for samples. ain olree 

Fe aie &. isi E ' TELEPHONE e 

GUARANTEED | nical ewe | m0 LUM ORDERS 

L | 


619-420-4003 


Philadelphia PA 19427 Dept. T 










1087 Third Ave. » Chuta Vista, CA 92010 





Over 2000 sparkly, flowing, glimmering, 
silky, flashy specialty fabrics and trims 
to make your fantasy a reality 


Jehlor Fantasy Fabrics 


Dept. TM, 
17900 Southcenter Pkwy, Suite 290 
Seattle, WA 98188 (206) 575-8250 


Mail Order ¢ Send self addressed, stamped envelope for details 


The Fabric Carr recommends 


Decorative Dress Making 


This is the closest book to “couture techniques” seen in a long time. 
You'll see: 
© Colorful pictures of original designer garments 
e Instructions for changing commercial patterns Decorative 
e Actual patterns for some garments Dressmaking 
e Technique explanations 
¢ Wonderful drawings to explain each idea. 
81/2". x 11”, 156 pages, $12.95 
Plus $2.00 shipping 

For a free catalog send SASE to: 

P.O. Box 1083 

Los Altos, CA 94023 


Baubles, Bangles and Beads @ Send $2.50 for trim catalog | 
(refundable on first order) 


; , | Make a name for yourself with 


 KAGEDO (CUSTOM LABELS! 


VINTAGE & ANTIQUE 
JAPANESE 
a AY CON (OM 0) 53! 






X-LARGE 
60% wool 


Guaranteed Premium Quality 
Pre-Selected in Japan 


TUCKER MOUNTAIN 
| SPORTSWEARs 


Woot Newlun vt 5085 


Hand Painted, Hand Dyed, Shibori 
Ikats, Embroidery, Fine Silks 
Fine materials for the textile artist = 

Let us know your needs | @ Printed with your name, logo ™ Durable white or colored 
or artwork of your choice polyester tape 
@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof 
@ Care or content information & Reasonally priced - even 
can be printed on back in small quantities 


SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. 


Bulk and Individual Orders Welcome 
All orders satisfaction guaranteed 
For free sample swatches & information 
Please write or phone 





| CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE 
KAGEDO 
55 Spring Street | & ORDERING INFORMATION. 
Seattle, WA 98104 
if GS Dept. CLO85A - P.O. Box 110 
206/467-90 rT STERLING Winsted, Connecticut O6G098 


NAME TAPE COMPANY (203) 379-5142 


June/July 1986 cis 


Mail-order 

fabric clubs 

Around age six I became aware of a 
difference in fabrics: those I liked and 
those I didn’t. By ten, it was obvious 

that the difference was quality. It was also 
obvious that the good stuff had a 

magical ability to aid in fantasies. (Oh, 
my, wouldn't that look great as...or 
With just the right color blue-gray suede 
this would be wonderful... .) Nothing 
beats a fabric store if you want to examine 
and drape and dream, but stores that 
stock good ranges of natural fibers and 
high-end designs are hard to find 

outside urban areas. 

The market is turning to mail order, 
and entrepreneurs are busy filling the 
void. I’ve examined most of the mail- 
order fabric services. They all have 
something good to offer, though some 
offer more than others. If you area 
professional, don’t neglect to order your 
samples on your letterhead—you’ll 
probably get a discount. Let me give you 
my impressions. 


Elegance Paris 

11618 Exposition Blvd. 

Los Angeles, CA 90064 

(213) 858-0261 

Elegance is probably the best mail- 

order source for fantasizing. Twice a year 
subscribers receive a hardcover book 
consisting of 212 pages of high-fashion 
photos, along with 380 fabric swatches 
used in the photos. Photo descriptions are 
in German, French, and English; and 

the whole collection has a decidedly 
European look. The samples include 
other suitable fabrics besides the ones 
shown in the photos, along with 
suggestions for scarves, buttons, and trim. 
To see how these swatches look made 

up is enormously helpful, and pulling it 
all together is never a problem. 

The book I sent for cost $150; with 
purchases of $750 the next book is free. 
Elegance also offers a $100 book, which 
has smaller swatches; and a $50 version 
with photos, but no swatches. Fabric 
prices run from $30/yd. to $175/yd., with 
most in the $50 to $90 range. All in all, 
this is a thoroughly professional sample 
book and a delight to peruse. 


Left Bank Fabric Co. 

8354 W. Third St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90048 

(213) 655-7289 

The Left Bank Fabric Club offers, for 
$25/yr., three collections of 50 to 60 
swatches stapled to sheets that 
coordinate them by color, give width, 
price, and fiber content, and note other 
available colors. The club also fills 
requests for patterns or samples for 
anything you have in mind. I’ve used this 
service, which is free to members. It’s 
prompt and offers plenty of choices. 
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G Street Fabrics 

11854 Rockville Pike 

Rockville, MD 20852 

(301) 231-8998 

G Street Fabrics is an oldie and a 
goodie. A well-stocked retail store near 
Washington, D.C., it offers a monthly 
fabric-subscription service for $30/yr. A 
recent mailing included three samples 
of Facile (a lightweight version of 
Ultrasuede), a group of high-fashion 
brocades and silks, and a nice group of 
woolens, priced from $9/yd. to $50/yd. 
There's also a custom-sample service, 
which, for $1, will send samples 
appropriate for a specified garment, 
pieces that are in limited supply, or 
those that don’t show well in swatch 
size. G Street also carries all pattern 
lines, Bernina sewing machines, and 
600 books on subjects related to the 
fiber arts. 


Creative Line Fabric Club 

101 Tremont St., Suite 900 

Boston, MA 02108 

(617) 426-1473 

Another source based in Europe is the 
Creative Line Fabric Club. It is new, and 
from its store in Monaco it selects 
cashmere plaids, linens, silk prints, and 
other Italian yummies. My only 
complaint is the presentation: You must 
affix odd-sized bits of fabric to a 
Xeroxed background, which makes the 
whole thing hard to read. A one-year 
membership is $25, for which you get 
three collections of about 30 swatches 
each. The most recent one offered a 
gorgeous line of 35 colors of crepe de 
chine with the same colors repeated in 
jacquards, and some with designers’ 
initials. Prices are good—in the 
$15/yd.-to-$35/yd. range—and many of 
the fabrics are 62 in. wide. 


Silk Ete. Fabric Club 

P.O. Box 40285 

Pasadena, CA 91104 | 

For $4, you get 22 large cuttings of silk, 
wool, and cotton from Silk Etc. Fabric 
Club, and if you like them, another $12 
will make you a member and entitle you 
to four seasonal mailings. The package 
includes a nicely done brochure that you 
paste your cuttings into, with pictures 

of several Vogue patterns giving yardages 
and trim details. I don’t know about 

you, but the odds are against my finding 
just what I need out of 22 samples. 
Prices range from $5/yd. for a cotton 
stripe weave to $30/yd. for silk suiting. 


Samuel Lehrer & Co., Ine. 

100 Research St. 

Stamford, CT 06906 

Professional tailors have been buying 

fine woolens from Samuel Lehrer & Co. for 
years, and now we too can buy from this 
company. The quality is good, and so are 
the prices. For $9.95, you get a bunch of 
loose cuttings, but if you mix up these 


small stacks of fabrics, there is no way 

to tell what you are looking at. Even so, 
the 22 superfine gabardines alone were 
enough to make me a fan. Lehrer carries 
many lines over from year to year, 

which can be handy if you want to match 
fabrics at a later date. Prices run from 
about $12/yd. to $23/yd. Lehrer also sells 
swatch books for $15 each, with large 
samples of specific weaves. 


J & J Products Ltd. 

220 South Francisca Ave. 

Redondo Beach, CA 90277 

J & J Products is another tailors’ source 
gone public, with a line that covers wool 
crepe, lightweight suiting, flannel, wool 
cashmere herringbone, tweed, and 37 
gabardines. For $3 you get a color line 
of swatches for each fabric type, nicely 
shown in separate folders. The cloth 
costs from $15/yd. to $25/yd. 


Tanya’s Fabrics 

1039 Mills Ave. 

Orlando, FL 32803 

(305) 896-1581 

For $3, Tanya’s Fabrics sends you a 
catalog that leads off with a print that was 
featured on a Vogue catalog cover, 
followed by a well-organized and well- 
coordinated group of 50 or so woolens 
(Pendleton wools among them), 
Ultrasuedes, polyesters, cottons, and a 
couple of silks. Fabric prices range from 
$7/yd. to $48/yd. 


Liberty of London Shops 

Dept. J 

108 W. 39th St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 649-0813 

For $4, Liberty of London will send you 

a small book of many of its 100% cotton 
Tana Lawn prints and weaves. For those 
of you who have not sewn with it, you are 
missing a treat. Solids are $10/yd., and 
prints are $14/yd. The minimum order of 
one design is 1% yd. 


Imaginations 
51 Marble at Blandin Ave. 
Framingham, MA 01701 
For inexpensive and moderate-priced 
fabric and solid value, you won’t do better 
than Imaginations. You'll receive four 
seasonal collections of well-coordinated 
samples, with pattern recommendations 
and yardage needed. The information is 
mounted on heavy stock, in an easy-to-file 
size. Just when you get to wondering 
when the next collection is due, the 
mail carrier delivers a group of sale 
offerings. Some of these are designer 
fabrics; most are not, but the quality 
is all good. Patterns, interfacings, 
linings, and notions are available too. 
The cost is $10/yr., with $5 deductible 
from any order. Most fabrics are in the 
$4/yd.-to-$25/yd. range. You can’t afford 
to miss this one. 

— Betty Lassiter 


Threads Magazine 





Call Toll Free 1-800-THE-LOOM 
within Michigan (313) 547-9159 













Freight Free up to $50 
Handweaving Looms from 
GLIMAKRA ¢ NORWOOD ¢ SCHACHT 
LECLERC « BEKA ¢ CRANBROOK 


a is 
Ca 


Institutional Inquiries Welcome 


THE GOLDEN 
HEDDLE 


1602 Rochester Rd., P.O. Box 761-T __ 


ve Royal Oak, MI 48068 Facsndeu | 
\. be 


MEXICAN TAPESTRY WEAVING by Joanne Hall 


Learn the fun and simple techniques for weav- 
ing beautiful Native American Patterns as well 
as basic tapestry techniques. 156 pages, 250 
photos and illustrations, many patterns. 
$12.95 plus $1 postage. 


J. ARVIDSON PRESS 
Box 4022, Helena, MT 59601 













MILL ENDS BY MAIL ORDER? 
We sure do. FREE SAMPLES? 
Just ask. GOOD PRICES? Terrific. 
AND DISCOUNTS? Nobody does 
it better! For current samples, 
write to WEBS, P.O. Box 349, 
18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 





01004. Or call: (413) 253-2580. WEBS | 







PHOTO 
PRINTS 


from 
Treasured Family 
Photographs 


Create Heirloom 
Portrait Quilts 
Instructions plus 
solution mix to 
print 20 9” x 12” 
squares...send 
$14.95 to: 





Gramma’s 





WOOL ¢ N e THINGS 


Distinctive yarns for handknits 
and weaving. Complete supplies 
for the fiber artist. 


WOOL ¢ N + THINGS, DEPT. T Catalogue $1.00 
1035 FARMINGTON AVE., FARMINGTON, CT 06032 


“WHICH KNITTING MACHINE 
SHOULD | BUY?” 


For help in selecting your knitting machine, send 
for Concord Yarn Bar's Knitting Machine Guide. 
Just $2.00 ppd, our guide describes 10 different 
machines and their accessories. Included is a cou- 
pon for $30.00 which can be used towards an 
electronic or punchcard machine or for instruc- 
tional videotapes or for in-store lessons. 


CONCORD YARN BAR 
4 Garden of Eden Road, Wilmington, DE 19803 | 
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The New England School of Needleart 


2 Day or 5 Day Classes 
Residential and Day Students 
Visiting Teachers 


Write for a 1986 class schedule 
Sheena Ryan, Founder 
The New England School of Needleart . 
/ 274 Ridgefield Road, Wilton, CT 06897 


— 


ASHFORD & PIPYCRAFT AI 
Spinning Wheels | sli. | 








TEXTILE 
BOOKLIST 


A quarterly publication of book 
news & reviews in textiles, hand- 
work, fiber arts, costumes and 
related subjects. Sample Issue: 
$4.00. One Year: $12.50. Write: 
The Textile Booklist, 
4392-T, Arcata, CA 95521. 








One of a Kind, Gorgeous 
Cherry Loom 
70” wide, 12 harness, 2 backbeams, 1 sec- 
tional. Must be seen to be believed. This is a 
true art object. $7000. 
L. Finn, Gaysville, Vt. 05746 
802-234-9159 























LOOMS 


TOOLS OF THE TRADE 


quality hand built 
floor and table looms 
benches, accessories 


free brochure 
dealerships available 


Tools of the Trade 


Fair Haven, VT 05743 
(802) 537-3183 


upd" 


Exclusive from 
designer/weaver, these high 
fashion natural-fiber fabrics 
are elegant and distinctive. 
Sophisticated colors and 
beautiful textures are a 
specialty. Matching yarns 
available for a sweater or 
that couture detail. 
Swatches $3.00 
refunded with order. 


3316 CIRCLE HILL ROAD 
ALEXANDRIA, VA 22305 


20 Birling Gap Dept. T2 ( = 
Fairport, N.Y. 14450 Graphics, . | 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST 


7 Yarn Beautiful 
Imported from Europe for knitting or crochet. 
Cottons, 100% wool, mohair, blends, in exquisite colours, 
some naturally dyed. Send $3.00 for samples & ordering kit. 
The Robin’s Nest 
41 Main Street, Chatham, N.Y. 12037 





a ieee lalallala 


Mon.-Sat. 10-6 
, Mi Fri 10-9 


if 
Traditional Hand rafts 


purveyors of spinning. 
weaving, dyeing, knitting 
SUPPLIES 
specializing in natural 
FIBRES 
friendly knowledgeable sales people 
at 154 mary alexander court 
northville, mi 48167 
(313) 349-7509 


FARLANDS 


nee A FARLANDS 


@ ROVING 
@carping 22" 


BLENDING 
ROUTE 3, BOX 244 COLUMBUS, Wi., 53925 (414)623-3686 


PUREBRED WHITE OR NATURAL COLORED ROMNEYS 
CLEAN, WELL SKIRTED HANDSPINNING FLEECES 


- Send SASE. 


niga!" 
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Spinning Equipment 


LOOKING FOR EXCITEMENT? ? 


Spice up your life. ... add color to your baskets! ! We 
have 20 exciting colors to choose from. ONLY 
FIBER REACTIVE DYES ARE USED SO 

COLORS ARE VIBRANT & COLORFAST. 


WANT TO TRY? 
For a limited time, we are offering an Intro- 
ductory special ..A generous 1/2 lb. of 
mixed colors f or $4.50 — Enough to 
spice up several baskets! ! 


To order send $4.50 + $2.50 pstg./ 
hndg. (specify #3 round or 3/16 splint) 


SPLINTS & REEDS 
93 Signal Hill Rd. 
Madison, CT 06443 





















"STS" (STUMPWORK TECHNIQUE SUGGESTION) 
BOOK, $9.95 + $2.00 postage and hand- 
ling. STUMPWORK SOCIETY annual mem- 
| bershtp $10.00 includes introductory 
booklet on Stwnpwork-Ratsed Embrotd- 
ery, quarterly newsletter, Slide lec- 
ture program avatlable. 
STUMPWORK SOCIETY 

P.O. Box 122 
Bogota, NJ 07603 





HARD-TO-FIND NEEDLEPOINT 
BOOKS BY MAIL 


We specialize in rare, out-of-print, and NEW 
books at moderate prices. Free book search 
service. Books bought and sold. 


Send $1.00 for complete catalog and list of 
Needlework books available. 


HARD-TO-FIND 
NEEDLEWORK BOOKS 
BETTE FEINSTEIN 
96B Roundwood 
Newton MA 02164 
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Marketplace 





WEAVING & KNITTING 
YARNS 


For Fiberartists 
SILKS, COTTONS, WOOLS, RAYONS, EXOTICS 
.. Mal order- yarn samples- $3.00 
“- spinning fibers- $3.00 
catalog- 51.00 

THE FIBER STUDIO 
Foster Hill Ad 
Henniker, NH 03242 
seeded tag 


heat Ties, Saat 10-4) 


pecniaiie Knits’ 
by Kaffe Fassett 


A beautifully illustrated hardback book in full 
color. 35 stunning patterns for novice to expert 
$22.50 plus $2.00 postage. Send $24.50 now for 
the book and receive a 5% discount good on all 
Fassett’s kits shown in book, when ordered 
from us! 


_ Add an extra $2.00 and we'll send our complete 
catalog of yarns and woven wearables. 


{Money back guarantee} 





YARN SHOP & WEAVING STUDIO 
|| 1400 Texas Ave. Cape May NJ 08204 


609-884-1718 


European 
Handknitting Yarns 
Enclose $3 for portfolio. 
WILD AND WOLLE 


Box 914 
Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


Rug Weaving Supplies 


Because we specialize in rug 
weaving supplies we can offer 
you discount prices on 8/4 cotton 
warp, filler, rags, loopers, and 


more. START SAVING TODAY'! 
Send $1. for samples and price 
list. P.O. Box 361I., Augusta, Mi. 


FABRIC LABELS 








FOR 
INFORMATION 
CALL OR WRITE 





eu Be | 


oe é ii 


* SIZE LABELS 

* CARE LABELS 

* FABRIC STICKERS 

* REWIND-CUT-OR 
HOT KNIFE 


3636 5TH AVE., #100 
SAN DIEGO, CA 92103 


(619) 295-3587 
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COLORFUL - WASHABLE 


__MADE TO YOUR DESIGN 





y basketry supplies — dyes 
* looms — spinning wheels 
‘yarns — most major companies’ 
hand and machine knitting supplies 


we represent over 500 major companies 


mail order catalog $1.00 
refundable with purchase over $15.00 
classes - workshops 


} weaving works (206) 524-1221 
5049 brooklyn ave. n.e. hours: 10-6 mtwf 
seattle, wa 98105 


Historic 
Patterns 
worth your Dress 
time and ge ,, $13.00 
talent. | ppd 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$35.00 


_— Homestead 


Write or call 
(616) 245-9456 


for 


FREE 
INFORMATION 





2017 Eastern, S.E., Grand Rapids, Ml 49507 


CUSTOM MAKE 
SHIRTS @& NECKTIES 


CS 
DRESS SHIRTS FOR MEN & WOMEN that rival 


or exceed finest custom grade! Techniques for home 
sewers that easily produce: superb collars, profes- 
sional flat-felled seams and rolled hems fast! 
Applicable to all shirt-type garments. Professional 
details, custom fit analyzed and explained. Includes 
collar patterns from actual custom and best ready- 
to-wear shirts, commercial pattern recommenda- 
tions, unusual sources for exquisite shirting. 

THE CUSTOM SHIRT BOOK - 133 pages, 82x11, 
comb-bound $10.00 plus $1.00 postage. 

CUSTOM MAKING NECKTIES AT HOME 


more professional techniques and sources of supply 
$4.00 plus 75¢ postage. 


DAVID PAGE COFFIN Box 1580-TH,LA JOLLA,CA 92038 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, bone, cinna- 
bar, cloisonne, metal, crystal, coconut, etc. Antique beads, pen- 
dants, fetishes, netsuke, shisha, rhinestones, sequined motifs, silk 
scarves, furs, leather, yarn, seashells, custom clothing, hats, 
weavings, flour bags, oddities. FREE CATALOG. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 









SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 

BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 

STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $1 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


BOX 541T, NEW CITY, NY 10956 








10-8 th/10-5 sat f 

























YVONNE PORCELLA 


A COLORFUL BOOK 


NOW AVAILABLE 120 pages of 
inspiration, wearable art, quilts, with 
techniques. $23.75 postpaid. 







Write for information regarding other books, classes and workshops: 
YVONNE PORCELLA - 3619 Shoemake Ave. - Modesto, CA 95351 - 209-524-1134 


THE YARN EXCHANGE 


Designers/Handknitters 
DISCOUNT YARNS - Save 50% 
Imported Mohair - Silks - Wools - Silk Chenilles 
Sample cards $2 applied towards purchase 
37 Seville Way, San Mateo, Calif. 94402 
415-341-5735 


HAND EAVING 


Announcing the completion of our most 
satisfying accomplishment, HANDWEAVING 
WITH ROBERT AND ROBERTA, a comprehen- 
sive Home Study Course that is mailed 
to you one series of lessons at a time 
including actual yarn samples, weaving 
project needs and cost for your posi- 
tive step by step progress. Work at 
your own pace and achieve any level of 
accomplishment that you desire (Begin- 
ner to Professional). For complete 
details, send a self-addressed stamped 
business size (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) envelope 
to Ayottes' Designery, Dept. T-Kit, 
Center Sandwich, N.H. 03227. 





Y Frese Tie 


feniiey 


Tools & Toys of Stitchery 
Heirloom Quality 


¢ Thimbles ® Gold 

e Lace Bobbins e Silver 

e Chatelaine Acces. e Enamels 
e Etcetera 





Shows & Mail Order Only 
Catalog $2.50 


Treasures Unlimited 
Dept. T-2 * 5955 SW 179th Ave. * Beaverton, OR 97007 
(503) 649-1041 








Surprise Packs 
you save 50% 














Pack A: 5 1h. Wool Weaving Yarns 
suitable for rya, rugs, tapestries, 
_ and coorse fabrics. A variety of 
colors & thicknesses. Excellent 

= valve for schools. 

Pack 8: 5 18. coned yarns for mach- 
ine knitting. 2/26 to 3/12 weights 
in assorted colors and fibers. Per- 
fect quality for garments. 


Send $24.95 + $2.50 pestage for 
each pack ordered. 


Mary 









101 W. BROADWAY 
UuUEéE wi ST. PETER, MINN. 56082 
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Tee)n 
A SHEEP 


Discount | 
on 
lolifemelibmetel-8it eM -else ms lelag—) 


> Yarns 

« Spinning Wheels 

* LOOMS 

* Bond Knitting Frame 

- Fleece & Fiber 
Brochure $1.00 AO: (0) Gon) | 


Yarn Samples $3.00 Amawalk, N.Y. 10504 
914-962-7264 


rices 





| The 
SEWING SAMPLER 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


IDEAS FOR WOMEN WHO SEW— 
FOR YOURSELF, FAMILY, HOME 


® Time saving methods 
@® New ideas on fashion & fabric 
® New product information 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE 


12 issues — $15.50; 24 issues $28.00 
Sample issue $1.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


P.O. Box 39 - Dept. TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


TESTRARRIGS 


FABRICS READY FOR PRINTING, | 
DYEING, PAINTING, ETC 


COTVON o WOOL 
SILLS 9 WISCOSE 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


* 


P.O. ORAWER “O” MIDOLESEX, N.J. USA 08846 








Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts. 
$2.00 for next three catalogs. 


Wooden Poreh Books 


THOUSAND ISLANDS CRAFT SCHOOL 
AND TEXTILE MUSEUM 


314 John Street, Clayton, NY 13624 


Summer classes offered in Early American 
Decoration, Painting, Weaving, Pottery, 
Quilting, Song Bird and Decoy Carving. 
Juried Show— 


June/July 1986 














BESTSELLERS BY BETTE HOCHBERG 


HANDSPINNER’S HANDBOOK. Practical 
directions for spinning on the wheel. $5.95 
FIBRE FACTS. Guide to fibres & yarns. 

7 spinning & weaving myths, legends $5 95 
HANDSPINDLES. Reviews history, use of 
spindles Instructions for spinning with all 
ethnic styles $5 95 
REPRINTS OF 16 TEXTILE ARTICLES from 
US, overseas magazines $495 

At local stores, or mall order trom: STRAW INTO 
GOLD, 3006 San Pablo, Berkeley, CA 94702 


Choosing, using, finishing, care. $5.95 
SPIN SPAN SPUN. Lively collection of 

(Add $1 shipping one book, $1.50 for two) 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 





DYES « CHEMICALS « WAXES « FABRICS 
Wiishiichser 
HAND APPLICATION ON FABRICS 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE 
PO. BOX 90245 /, 
LONG BEACH, CA 90809 
(243) 431-9644 1} 


Quality wool 
and other natural | 
fiber yarns 


Luxurious Wool 
and exotic fibers 
ready to spin 


S 
Fiber > 


Samples = 
a 
ws 


Yarn 
Samples | 


$2.00 $1.00 


Annee 


Mail Order Catalog Free 
Curtis Fibers 
Star Rt. Box 15 ® Ritzville, WA 99169 
(509) 659-1913 





ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


TEXTILE ARTS & 

CULTURE TOUR OF CHINA 
July 10 & Oct 16 

NEPAL CULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
Sept 25, Oct 16 & Nov 6 


Expert Leaders 


FORUM TRAVEL INTERNATIONAL 
91 Gregory Lane (#21), Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 





































Now we have our own Yarns: 
Send $2.00 for Samples Cards. 
Novelties, Cottons, Blends of Rayons. 


DARIFF * WHOLESALE e BULK DISCOUNTS 
DESIGN 
ASSOCIATES P.O. Box 361 


Cedarhurst, NY 11516 


INC. 






ees SS oP ! 
[P FI a. Pate Promenade's 
( ‘SY © Beadwork Supplies LE BEAD SHOP 
j Wadi e Bead Embroidery Kits 
Instruction Books 
‘Beaded Earrings’ instruction Booklet $4.75 
‘Beaded Clothing Techniques’ 

instruction Bookiet $6.75 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with order). 
| Promenade Dept. 6 
\ P.O. Box 2092 * Boulder, CO 80306 ¢ (303) 440-4807 





The Rabbit Patch | 
| JOAN BARTRAM DESIGNS 
Knitting Patterns for 
the Adventurous Knitter 
Yarns for the Connoisseur 
Catalogue $1.00 


Yarn Samples/Kit Information $2.00 
| P.O. Box 397 Hevea RI 02840 





Sew Your Own Swags 
And Cascades 
for exciting window 
treatments (and save a 
small fortune). 

Any size, any style. 
Even if you're all thumbs, 
you'll achieve professional 

results the very first fime 
with Morantz’ 
DIAL-A-SWAG, 
and EASY-FOLD 
CASCADE KIT, 
No trial and error. 
No guesswork. 

No experience needed. 

Complete Kit $59.95 

plus $3.75 shipping 

and handling. 
Brochure and literature 
for other window 
treatments, $1.50. 


Morantz, Inc. 
4056 Chestnut Street, Dept, TH 
eet ane bibs 19104 
15 














NEWPORT Bo LANDMARKS 
WwW 


— 


a a, 


in cross stitch 
Historic Buildings 
Gates - Scenes 
also 
NEWPORT SAMPLERS 


available only at 


NEWPORT NEEDLEWORKS, Ltd. 
39 Touro St., Newport, RI. 02840 


SASE for listing - (401) 847-YARN 
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LARGE 


di S\ZE> 


ATLAST... 

experience the 

» Ah satisfaction and pure 
iy pleasure of a terrific look, 
. + Exciting, fashionable and classic 
AL. designs to fit every life style. 
Sew-easy patterns created 
exclusively for Women’s Sizes. 













| Send today for our 
i ( FREE BROCHURE! 


ROOM T56 
221 5.E. 197TH 
PORTLAND, OR 97233 





PATTERNS 


THE SILKWERM™ 


FABRIC STEAMER 
A STATE-OF-THE ART 
FABRIC STEAMER 
FOR AMATEQR OR 
PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR INFORMATION 
ABOUT STEAMERS, CUSTOM STEEL 
STRETCHING FRAMES, DYES AND 
SUPPLIES 


WE ARE NOW DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
SUPERB DUPONT FRENCH DYES FOR 
SILK OR WOOL. 


MARK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
LAYTON, NJ 07851 201-948-4157 








We 


100% 

WOOL YARN 
SWEATER 
KITS 










Featuring the scenes of Maine: Sheep under the 
Apple Tree, Sophisticated Chickens, Satlboat at 
Sea — and more. 


Send $58ppd for Adult Kit pictured, $42ppd 
for child version, or $1 for color brochure. 
NORTH ISLAND YARN 

Box 216TH, North Haven, ME 04853 







QUALITY 
FLEECE 


Looms, yarns, books. Clover bam- 
boo knitting needles. 
Send long SASE for FREE catalog. 


The Golden Lamb 
122 E Main St., Lititz, PA 17543_ 





















NANTUCKET: I: 


SCHOOL OF DESICN @2 THE AR! 






SUMMER 
SESSION 1986 


Undergraduate and graduate Fiber Art college courses and related 
contemporary, traditional and altemative workshops. 

NORTHEAST SURFACE DESIGN CONFERENCE 

| With guest Artist Junco Sato Pollack Sept 25 - 28. With an intensive 

Fiber Arts Workshop week from Sept 29 - October 5. Cottage Housing 

Available - Catalog - P.O. 1848 Nantucket Ma. 02554 (617)228-9248 
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A SYSTEM FOR THE CONTROLLED USE 
OF REACTIVE DYES ON NATURAL FIBERS 













®» The Home-Dyer’s Helper 


® All the Necessary Instructions, Dyes, 





and Measuring Equipment 


& Dye Hundreds of Colors 
on All Natural Fibers 


© Look for DYEKIT in your local fiber ee 


supply shop or send $27.50 + $1.75 postage to: 
DYEKIT, 412 E. 4th St.,, Bloomington, IN 47401 


SEND 
S.A.S.E. 
For FREE 
Brochure 


Rachel Brown s 
WEAVER’S SUPPLY 


(505) 758-0433 
P.O. Box 2009, Taos, NM 87571 





\_ @ wnsoaie | \ 


oe 
Fae ily eer 
ae shies =p if ‘a Po th - . - cet he Li 
42 tor $3.25 — 20 for $4.50 — 40 for $4.50 
400 for $42.00 - 250 for $49.50 — 500 for $28.50 
Charm Woven Labels" 
Bos 4644 Deol TH = Porfiand, OF or2t4 





Vey = =60A CATALOGUE 


| : FOR 
Ak ~ FIBER ARTISTS 


*. t YARNS & THREADS 
* ‘ For Stitchery, Canvas, 
.\Weaving, Knitting & 

 -\Crewel etc., etc. 


*FABRIC *%BEADS NOTIONS 


* 

« °SVERSATEX FABRIC PAINT 

* CATALOGUE with SAMPLES $4.00 
x 


* NIGHTSTAR STITCHERIES 


x STUDIO 
*x2322 INWOOD WICHITA, KS. 
67226 ” 








Tools + Gadgets 
for Needleworkers 


Handy helpers make necdle~ 
point, embroidery, quilting a 
all needlework fun +relaxing 


Catalog 41.00 (refundable on 
, 12 order) 
*CECI 
DEPT. T3 
P.O. ‘Box 1602 
femon Grove’, CA 92045 


Cem fl CD GS as CD a CE Gs Ga 


ex 











The Professional Quilter Magazine pro- 
vides information on careers in quilting | 
| plus articles for teachers, designers, shop 
| owners, Studio artists, production quilters, 
writers and others in the quilting busi- 
nesses. Sample copy $4.00. Subscription 
$15/year for 6 issues. $18 foreign ($21 Air 
Mail). Oliver Press, Publication for Quilters, 
P.O. Box 4096, St. Paul, MN 55104. 






| Unique Stationery 
featuring sheep « spinning ¢ weaving « knitting 


folded notes w/envelopes 
gift enclosures « scribble pads 


send $1 for brochure and samples 


WEAVING AND WOOD 
Box 925-T 
Newark, DE 19715 


QUALITY YARNS 


at mill end prices 
COTTONS, WOOLS. RAYONS, EXOTIC FIBERS 
Selected Synthetics 
Warp yams, Bulkys, Textured, Blends 
Samples $2.00 (four mailings) 


NATURAL FIBERS ONLY 
P.O. Box 1602-T 


Bloomington, IN 47402 













“ADVENTURES IN FLEECE" 77 pg. book 
Fleece stapled to photo text of 40 
breeds. Where to buy stock, equip. 
books, custom services.$24.50 P.P. 
U.S.funds or international MO. 

more details send s.a.s.e to 
ADVENTURE HILL Box 264 T, Rt31l 
Clinton, N.J. 08809 by Buhnne 


NEW SLIDE RULE 


Knit © Crochet 


Change any pattern to YOUR gauge and 
measurements. CALCOKNIT slide rule con- 
verts measurements to stitches, easily, 
without error: $6.50 ppd. 
Companion GAUGOKNIT ruler reads your 
exact gauge automatically: $2.35 ppd. 

Z. DANA, Dept. T2 


P.O. Box 24, Canal St. 
New York, N.Y. 10013 


Send LSASE 
for brochure 


Threads Magazine 












Custom Carding 
of your wool or mohair into carded Rovings or Batts 
Louet Spinning and = Sheep Pottery 
Weaving equipment Handspun and dyed yams 
Glimakra Looms 'n Yarns Spinning Fibers 
Beka Looms Books from Interweave Press 
Sheep Horn Buttons and much more 
Send for more information 
SAS E samples $3.00 
VISA AND MASTERCARD accepted. 


Che Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 


R D #1 Box 118 

as SINY 13733 

ainbridge, 1 aad 
(607) 967-8325 «4S — we 


843-6267 oo 
‘ a el 
(TRY GENTEF 


WEAVERS DEN Gry PENTER 


7170CHAGRIN ROAD. CHAGRINFALLS. OHIO 44022 © 216 247-6408 









Two week concentrated 
courses in Gobelin Tapestry 


e November through May 

e French traditional Gobelin looms 

e Traditional and contemporary 
techniques 

e Instructor Dorothy Gregg 

Reasonable accommodations 
available in the quaint village of 
Chagrin Falls,Ohio. 

Write or call for detailed brochure. 


7170 Chagrin Road, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022 
(218) 247-5408 














YARNS 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
Sample Sets$.50 Each: 
5/2 PEARLE COTTON 
- 1072 POLYESTER 
SILK 
. SHETLAND WOOL/POLYESTER 
- RAYON CHENILLE 
. 16/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 












N@QAON = 


- COTTON FLAKE 


P.O. BOX 148E AKRON, N.Y. 140017 





We’re Your *1 Source - | 
of Quality Cotton 
Yarns in 100’s of | 
Rainbow Colors, | 
Sizes & Textures 


| New Catalog & Samples Send $3. 
COTTON CLOUDS 


Rt 2 DH*16-TH Safford,AZ 85546 





June/July 1986 









Irland woven 

Appalachian 

basket, 3” dia., 

with counted 

cross-stitch 

cover. Doubles 
as pin cushion. Red, teal, mauve and tan, 
kit $14.50 ppd. MC/Visa/Ck. Catalog 
of hand painted needlepoint and fine 


cross-stitch kits available Free! 
NYSresidentsadd sales tax. 


lather H il] L Imited 


Dept I, 141 W. 87St., NY, NY 10024 212-787-2159 





Jointed Teddy Bear Patterns 
ee and Supplies 


¢ Joints e Leather 
e Eyes ® Quantity Discounts 
¢ Noses ¢ Prompt Service 


Gaillorrame (riginals 


Ss 
PO. Box 157 
Tehachapi, CA 93561 


Catalog... . $2.00 


Fabric! 


Dyed to Co-ordinate 
- Sweatshirt, Cotton Interlock, Rib, 
| Miss Ann® Pant Fabric, Knit Linen 
and more! 
Send $2.00 for Color Card, Pattern 
Catalog and order information. 


Stretch & Sew~ 
FABRICS” 


1165 Valley River Drive, Eugene, Oregon 97401 
(503) 686-9263 





GUATEMALAN HANDWOVEN 


FABRIC 


e Less for bulk orders 


Partial profits aid 
Central American refugees 
LA PALOMA 
Box 7824, Missoula MT 59807 


HOOKED RUG DESIGNS \; 
‘ ae 


CATALOG $3.00 


Petey Becker 


18 Schanck Road 
Holmdel, NJ MERE 










¢ 100% COTTON ® $5/ YARD 


® Selection of over 35 samples, $2 








yen Weaving Stwio 
imdakra Weaving 
s1Cc School of Tucson 


- looms* yarns 
spinning wheels 









Beautiful! Colorful! 
Extremely easy to read needlework charts of story 
book scenes and samplers. Send $1.50 for our bro- 
chure or order ‘‘Circus’’ for $3.50 + 50 postage. 
(Brochure free w/order.) NJ residents add sales tax. 
Persian and/or DMC. Size: ‘‘Circus'’- 108 x 156 Stitches 
Send check or money order to: 
Carroll Lloyd Ltd. « P.O. Box 470 « Howell, NJ 07731 


WOOL FOR SPINNING 
Highest Quality Medium Grade 
One Pound Packages 
Wool Top, Ready to Spin $8.00 
Scoured $6.00 Raw Wool $3.50 
All Grades and Quantities 
Available on Request 

Send Orders To: 
Chichrome Corp 
5420 Milton Pky. 
Rosemont, ILL 60018 
Add $1.50 Shipping and Handling 


WEAVERS | 
WAREHOUSE | 
toate ee ee 


ANNIVERSARY SALE 
15% OFF All Merchandise During the Month of June 


Send us your name & address to receive a free set of 
samples and enter our drawing for anew Baby Wolf 
Loom!! Drawing to be held August 1, 1986. Winner will 
be notified by mail. | 
CRANBROOK ® NORWOOD ¢ SCHACHT e LOUET 


WEAVERS’ WAREHOUSE 
1780 Menaul N.E. Albug. NM 87107 # 505-884-6044 








From india 





ACCESSORIES 
Silk Samples & Brochure $10.00 
Refundable with order 

Dept. 10 

CO YES. SEND ME A COMPLETE SAMPLE 
SPECIAL EFFECTS — 7, BROCHURE. ALSO SEND ME SPECIAL 
1938 Wildwood Circle OFFERS AND SAMPLES FOR ONE FULL 
Glendale Hts., 1L 60139 YEAR. CHECK, M.0., VISA, MC ACCEPTED. 
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QUALITY NEW ZEALAND 
HANDCRAFT FLEECES 


Beautiful fleece wool, specially bred for hand- 
craft people. Clean fleeces, long staples (5° 
plus) weighing 6 lbs. Different breeds and col- 
ors available. 

Prices per LB, white and colored US $2.95, 


p&p extra. Carded wool available. Brochures 
and samples, no charge. 
Orders sent promptly 
in a very personal manner. 
JANETTE McKENZIE 
Gorrie Downs, Greta Valley. R.D. 
North Canterbury, New Zealand 


BRAZILIAN FIBER ARTS & 
NEEDLEWORK TOUR 
Spring. ¢ Summer « Fall 1986/87 


Rio-Salvador-Sdo Paulo 
Fiber Arts Workshop 



























rz fo) Oct. 13-29,1986 
ie ik ae 4-day workshop conducted by 
fe Aeolian of Martha’s Vineyard 
Pak hes, _ with Brazilian Artisans 
ene oe Learn: The Brazilian stitch 
£5: Wate eas The Fern stitch 


P "aaa The Portuguese stitch 
5 PLUS: Rio/Salvador/Sao Paulo 


- 

¢ Visit Mme. Colaco originator of the registered 
Brazilian stitch. 

¢ Afro-Brazilian folklore show, dazzling beaches. 

¢ Private museums, gems & minerals, artisan fairs. 

e« Excellent buyers & collectors market. 


Details: Brazilian Views - 201 E. 66 St., 21-G 
New York, NY 10021 - Tel. (212) 472-9539 


Hobbit hollow Farm 


coated sheep = clean fieece 

healthy sheep = sound staple 

carefully chosen biood lines = lustrous, open, 
crimpy fleeces 

Alt of the above = happy customers 







Irresistible fleeces, batts, sliver, yarns, custom sweaters 
also mohair blends. wide range colors, natural & dyed. 
Limitless possibilities. Samples on request. 


Patricia Kenney-Magladry 
P.O. Box 180 Palo Cedro, CA 96073 
(916) 549-3749 


KEEP YOUR PET IN STITCHES 


Your PET’S PORTRAIT to 
needlepoint, knit or embroider. 
For FREE information send 
SASE to: O'Connor Apt1B 
90 Lexington Ave. NY NY sated ati 


WEAVE BEAUTIFUL 
RUGS AT HOME! 
E 


Enjoy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a year round market for 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floor model loom 
weaves 36’' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped...ready 
to weave. We furnish complete 
information on isons and all equipment with offer below. 

Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies. ..car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR. RUG CO., Dept. 3632, Lima, Ohio 45802 











: WHOLESALE RETAIL 


tors Ys PISS ee 


Pea ea! 


Quilting-By-The-Lake 
Box 282, Cazenovia, N.Y. 13035 


Quilting Workshops 


Two Sessions ¢ Early August 
Flexible Scheduling 
Nationally-known Instructors 


e Gerlinde Anderson ® Jinny Beyer 

e Sonya Barrington ¢ Nancy Crow 

e Margot Jensen ¢ Nancy Halpern 
e Jo Diggs ° Elly Sienkiewicz 


Send long SASE to above. 








Shannock 
TAPESTRY 
looms 










High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 






Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 


UNSCOURED CARDED WOOL BATTS 


Fine luxurious wool for spinning, felting or quilting. 
White carded wool $3.00/Ib. p 
Natural colors $3.50/Ib. | US Postage) 


For further details send SASE to: 
Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 








MACHINE EMBROIDERY THREADS 


100% RAYON from Mexico RADIANT COLORS 
FINEST QUALITY@® SHINY ® SILKY © STRONG 


Pre Selected STARTER ao GR UMENT 
TOspools (88Oyds/speo!) ONLY ~ 17.99 


includes shipping. Send Check or Money Order 
CALIF. Residents add 6% sales tax. 


Real Thread Color Card 5.00 


Nylon Polyester Cotton 
for HOME and INDUSTRIAL SEWING 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


PO BOX 83190 
SAN DIEGO CA 92138 


DEALER inquiries welcomed 619 440 8760 










Custom Covered 


Belts and Buttons 


from your own knitting, needlepoint, any fabric. 
Send for yout free catalog 


Fashion Touches 
2) Box 804-T, Bridgeport, CT 06601 








send SASE for ordering information 


Grav Wool 


handspun @ plant dyed yarns 
| wool «silk «monair / 
sa 


carded blends for pine rs 


" T a fl al i 7 t 
ma | 4h | A Sy Pa ns Bs! S896 5 | 


CTEASS 





nn 


reer Ip ORR te ue: Ko Fa SA 


sade Custom Carding Service 
mM & Handspinning Studio 


Zea 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS..... 


— 100% Vermont Wool Batts for Quits & Comforters 
— Custom Handspun Plant-Dyed Yarns, Vt. Wools & Exotic Biends 
— Rainbow Batts & Rovings for the Handspinner & Felter 


SASE for brochure & newsletter = 


~ (located in N. Rupert) 802- 325-3645 










HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The Ganing Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 





BOND KNITTING FRAME — $185.00+ shipping 
MANOS YARN - handspun, handdyed, beautiful! 
SASE for Bond brochure and/or $2.00 for 
MANOS color card {refundable on 1st order) 


THE WOOL ROOM (T) 


Laurelton Road 
Mf. Kisco, NY 10549 





914-241-1910 914-241-1275 


GOSSAMER 
SILK THREADS 


Samples $5.00 


J.L. Walsh Silk 


Dept T 


4338 Edgewood 
Oakland, CA 94602 (415) 531-0367 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 
Handweaver and Wool Dyer 
Ail sorts of the very best GOODS 
for traditiona] 18th century Needlework 
CATALOG $1.00 
P.O. Box 48 
W, Chesterfield, MA 01084 
(413) 296-4437 













THE BATIKAND 
WEAVING 8) 81 ed COMPLETE 
=... SUPPLIES 
Tht k$— a2 ° | & 


| \ & CLASSES 
fh 5 
Lh mu I i 


FOR 
Ue a 


WEAVING. 
SPINNING, 
DYEING. 
BATIKING 
& 

vi s) KNITTING 





393 MASSAC HUSETTS P\ SE send $1.00 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 | for supplies 
(617) 646-4453 catalog 


Threads Magazine 


SPRING CREEK FARM 


Looms, wheels, carders, fleece and sheep. Quality 
products and prompt service, Write for brochure. 


Spring Creek Farm 
Box 466-T, Mound, Minnesota 55364 







NES /artention: 
BING ~~~) MACHINE KNITTERS 
HAND KNITTERS 

a CROCHETERS 

@ Fashion DesignerY arns 

® Imported and Domestic 

@ Over 250 Different Shades on Cones 

@ Knitting Machines, Accessories and 
Instruction Books 

@ Special Bonus Offer... FREE—Our 


Quarterly “Topics” Newsletter 
Send for Somples and Information— 


$6.75 includes shipping ($5.00 


refundable on $25.00 minimum order) 
Mastercard & Visa accepted 


CONES UNLIMITED INC.- T 

445 East 80th Street—Suite 3 
New York, NY 10021 

(212) 535-3875 




























KID MOHAIR 

Jehas Fibers FINE WOOL 
SILK « ALPACA 
brother CAMEL DOWN 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Fiber Samples: 52 


1400 WILLIAMS DRIVE 
GARLAND, TEXAS 75042 


Cranbrook 
Countermarch Looms 





The CLASSIFIED rate is $2.25 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the August/September issue is 
May 9. 


TOUCHSTONE CENTER FOR CRAFTS—one- and two- 
week workshops, nationally known faculty such as: 
Jim Ippolito, Estel Youngblood, Rena Thompson and 
Randy Darwell. Lodging and meals available. Mountain 
site 60 miles south of Pittsburgh. Weaving (beginning, 
advanced and master), basketry, doubleweave, felting, 
Ikat, knitting, surface design. Free brochure: Pioneer 
Crafts Council, 79 South St., PO Box 2141-T, Union- 
town, PA 15401 or (412) 438-2811. 


CUSTOM FIT’S FINE HANDWOVEN FABRICS. Please 
send $10 for your sample set. Custom Fit, 15436 Lake- 
shore #12, Cleveland, OH 44110. 


DESIGNING YOUR OWN CLOTHES. Illustrated work- 
book for fitting and designing. $6.50 ppd. 3875 SW 
Bridlemile Ln., Portland, OR 97221. 


DANISH WEAVING CENTER. Individualized instruc- 
tion with lodging. Uthaug, Fjelstrupvej 34, 6100 Ha- 
derslev, Denmark. (04) 527675. 


NOTE CARDS. Colorful designs with sewing, knitting 
themes. Eight for $3.95 postpaid. Matching envelopes. 
Barbara Browne Graphics, Dept. T;« 1040 Galena Dr., 
Coeur d’Alene, ID 83814. 


JUDAICA NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS 


HALLIE’'S HANBWERKS 


Toys, Tablecloths, Matzah & Challah covers, 


Wall hangings, more! 
Send SASE for brochure 


6307 N.E. 2nd Ave. E 507 
Miami, FL 33138 


ULTRASUEDE® AND FACILE®, 50 colors! $39.95 yd. 
Samples $10 (refundable). Credit cards welcome. 
Grandville Fabrics, 1697 44th, Grand Rapids, MI 
49503. (616) 455-9330. 


EXCLUSIVE EUROPEAN DESIGNS. Many easy sewing 
patterns for the complete summer wardrobe. Never 
published in the U.S. Send $3.75 to Interfashional, 
Dept. T, PO Box 2641, W. Lafayette, IN 47906. 


KNITTING YARNS FROM SCOTLAND. 100% wool. 76 
color samples, pattern portfolio, $3. Shetland Import- 
ers, Box 2215T, Pittsfield, MA 01202. 


MACHINE KNITTERS: You need Machine Knitters 
Newsletter each issue: Knitting techniques / New 
Products / Book Reviews / Swatch Reports / Inter- 
views. Six issues @ $15. 130 West 29th, 3FI1., NYC 
10001. Sample $2.50. 


WEAVING YARN FOR SALE. Good mixture: naturals, 
novelties, synthetics. Kate Scurlock, Rt. 8 Box 194, 
Cookeville, TN 38501. 


KNITTING MACHINES, coned yarns, instructions, pat- 
terns, supplies. Brochure, LSASE. Kaleidoscope, Box 
51T, Jackman, ME 04945. 


LOOMS, SPINNING WHEELS, KNITTING MACHINES! 
Dyes and books. Low prices. Free catalog. Woolery, 
Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


AURORA SILK: “Beautiful”! Natural dyed colors, an- 
cient techniques. Color chart, $5; gift box, $15. Cheryl 
Kolander, 5806 N. Vancouver, Portland, OR 97217. 


BEADS AND PEARLS. Quantity prices. Catalog, $2. 
Kaydee Bead Supply, Box 1449-T, Cape Coral, FL 
33910. 
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Humor 


The power of fashion 


by Larry Green 





I've solved the mystery of those elegant 
ladies who work at the fancy imported 
fabric store. I’ve figured out what they 
do all day, and I’ve found a way to get 
some of their cloth. 

Probably this is no mystery, and no 
problem, for you, because unlike me 
you're probably of the feminine 
persuasion. I have to wear a beard to 
compensate for having hardly any hair 
on top of my head, so I can’t even fake it. 
When I walk into that fabric store, no 
matter how carefully I move, they can tell 
right away I don’t belong. They 
instantly perceive that I don’t know what 
things are called or where to look for 
them. And they're not going to tell me. 
They're not even going to see me. 

I stumbled onto the mystery of the 
elegant ladies a couple of days after I tried 
on the lizard coat at the wearable-art 
gallery in the big city. Most of the things 
in that gallery weren’t wearable by me, 
though they sure would blaze on Tina 
Turner or Pia Zadora. But I couldn't 
resist that coat. It was cut like a smoking 
jacket and made of alligator suede, 
patches of gray-green leather crocheted 
together. Sewn around the collar was 
this fantastic leathery lizard. Its spines 
were of shell, and its eyes sparkled 
glittery glass. 

I tried the coat on. It was a 
perfect fit. It was me. I felt like 
Baron Harkonnen of the planet 
Dune or Auntie Entropy in Road 
Warrior. I was at least a foot 
taller and wider. This was a 
power coat. Wearing this coat, 

I could fearlessly confront 
unruly teenagers, get a 
$788,000 raise, repossess cars, 
greet nuclear Armageddon. | 
had to have the coat. 

The price turned out to be 
$4,800, and I was a little short 
that week, so I passed. But all 
the way home, all that evening 
and all the next day, I 
thought of nothing else. If I 
could wear the lizard coat, | 
would be able to do anything. 

A few days later, I read in 
Threads about how to fashion 
an overcoat out of an old gray 
blanket, and in a flash I realized 
that there was nothing to stop 
me from making my own lizard 
coat. Already you can see the 
boost that merely trying on that 
coat had had on my psyche. 

I've watched my wife sew 
lots of times. Basically, you get 
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some cloth in the right color, some 

tissue paper and pins, and some scissors. 
You pin the paper to the cloth and cut it 
all up into pieces, which you feed through 
the sewing machine, and then you try it 
on. It might not fit the first time, and in 
that case you draw on it with chalk and 
feed it through the sewing machine again. 
I figured I could skip the tissue paper 
because the coat would be for me. I would 
just make it my own size in the first 
place. I was pretty sure I could handle the 
job, if I could find the right cloth. 

I already had some spiny seashells 
and some beady glass eyes, so I decided to 
start with the lizard. I figured I would 
need a couple of yards of scaly iridescent- 
green cloth and some thread the same 
color. There’s a fancy fabric store in the 
town next to ours. I drove over there 
and went in. 

There were four of the elegant ladies 
standing around the store. They wore 
evening dresses they had sewn 
themselves, from the very latest Vogue 
patterns. The deal was that the store 
gave them the expensive fabric in return 
for their making and wearing the 
dresses to work. This was supposed to 
encourage customers to buy lots more 
expensive cloth, which, by the way, comes 
in rolls called bolts. They always price 
cloth by the yard, but since it is never a 
yard wide, they have to sell it by weight. 
Some colors weigh more than others. 





I learned all about the dresses and 
the weight of cloth from a brochure they 
had at the fancy fabric store. I studied 
the hrochure while waiting for one of the 
elegant ladies to speak to me. 

I tried speaking to them, but they were 
just too elegant. Genuine imported elegance 
keeps riffraff at bay by putting up its 
own invisible shield. I just bounced off. So 
I stood around for a few hours, watching. 
This was how I discovered what they do all 
day. They move the cloth. From one end 
of the store to the other. I'll explain. 

It might be Monday morning, and all 
the yellow cloth is toward the front of the 
store. Before they can stop for coffee, 
the elegant ladies have to move all the 
yellow cloth to the back of the store 
and bring another color, blue for instance, 
to the front. If they don’t complete this 
ritual, the colors all start to run. I’m sure 
they have a list of which colors have to 
go where for each day of the week. While 
deciding which bolt to move next, they 
talk to one another. When they choose a 
bolt and heft it, their high heels clatter. 
They always put it down from several 
inches above the shelf, so it lands with 
a whump. This knocks the dust out of the 
cloth and incidentally packs the colors 
tightly into the weave, further reducing 
their tendency to run away. 

Actually, it’s unclear whether the 
elegant ladies are supposed to sell any 
cloth. While I was watching, several 
women came in to touch the 
cloth. Once or twice the visitors 
moved a couple of rolls of it, 
which the elegant ladies didn’t 
seem to mind. The women 
even talked to one another. But 
none of them bought any 
cloth, so I couldn’t be sure it 
was allowed. They might just 
not have wanted to sell any 
while I was watching. I think 
if they sold too much of it, the 
elegant ladies wouldn't have 
anything left to do, so they 
don't like to sell it, but they 
will sell it, though only to 
other women. 

When I told my wife how 
I'd spent the morning, she just 
smiled in her sweet way, then 
went and got some shiny 
iridescent-green cloth for me. 
That’s how I know they'll sell it 
to other women. If I were 
wearing my lizard coat, I bet I'd 
be able to talk one of them 
out of a couple of pounds of 
cloth. Last night I glued the 
eyes into the lizard. 


IMlustration by Clarke 


Larry Green lives in Bethel, CT. 
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Color is our business 


Nell Znamierowski, our color 
consultant, has completely 
redesigned our color lines. We 
think you'll find our yarns 
even more beautiful than 
before. 


We card and spin handweav- 
ing yarns in our mill from 
long-fibered, 100% Virgin 
Wool. Our dyed-in-the-wool 
colors range from vibrant ac- 
cents to subtle heathers and 
are now available at many 
fine handweaving shops. 


Feder) eo) (comer: tenho) (om Or-le:l loys 
34.00 


HARRISVILLE DESIGNS _ Harrisville, New Hampshire 03450 
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You need it — we have it! 





Umbrella | Stainless 

Wooden Temples Swift Steel Reeds 
and Shuttles staniess steel 
, , Skeinholder ear 

Over a dozen sizes available. Eom Sweden fromuing then? 

— the tradi: Hee cutee 

TEXSOLV Heddles / tional, large | VIKING reeds — 
Tie-Up Kits (25” high) ari sure 





World famous wooden a 


from Sweden. For a full-color catatog of our extensive line of 








Over adozen looms and weaving accessories, send $2.50. Fora 
heddle sizes yarn sample book, containing over 1000 color 
- « # : : : 
Y iki available. | | coreg, oh Se cottons, linens and cottolins 
Swedish Floor Loom | 
Bobbin Winders from fee ec eee NO CODER OTE WEA 


Glimakra’s newest — a jack loom available 





ING EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR WEAVING 


in 36” and 48” weaving widths (4 har- Sweden Se aah ONG ERI REC oC RO S 
nesses, 6 treadles). Solidly constructed, Well-balanced, —Call TOLL FREE 1-800-THE YARN. (California 
smooth, quiet operation. Clean, even shed. smooth- residents call 1-707-762-3362) 


An addition to the line of world-renowned 
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Glimakra® countermarch looms. metal bob- 
| bin wind- 
e ers. 
| Small (#11), 
— Large (#21), i 
Winder Lace (#31), | Seis 

Fen eae Glimakra Looms ’n Yarns, inc. 

cellu Gind balls . . A subsidiary of Viking Trading Company 
q ) y oa ” Z 1304 Scott Street — TH15 
wools, synthetics, Paper Quill Bobbins Petaluma, CA 94952 
cottons, etc. 





Use with #11 winder. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 





